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SPECIAL SENATE INVESTIGATION ON CHARGES AND 
COUNTERCHARGES INVOLVING: SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY ROBERT T. STEVENS, JOHN G. ADAMS, H. STRUVE 
HENSEL, AND SENATOR JOE MeCARTHY, ROY M. COHN, 
AND FRANCIS P. CARR 


THURSDAY, MAY 27, 1954 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
SrectaL SuscOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the 
caucus room of the Senate Office Building, Senator Karl E. Mundt 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator Karl E. Mundt, Republican, South Dakota; Sen- 
ator Everett McKinley Dirksen, Republican, Illinois; Senator Charles 
E. Potter, Republican, Michigan; Senator Henry C. Dworshak, Re- 
publican, Idaho; Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas; 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington; and Senator 
Stuart Symington, Democrat, Missouri. 

Also present: Ray H. Jenkins, chief counsel to the subcommittee ; 
Thomas R. Prewitt, assistant counsel; Charles Maner, assistant coun- 
sel; and Ruth Y. Watt, chief clerk. 

Principal participants present: Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, a 
United States Senator from the State of Wisconsin; Roy M. Cohn, 
chief counsel to the subcommittee; Joseph N. Welch, special counsel 
for the Army; and James D. St. Clair, special counsel for the Army. 

Senator Munpr. The committee will please come to order. 

Once again the Chair would like to wlohe our guests to the com- 
mittee room and to call their attention to the standing committee rule, 
which is to the effect that there are to be no audible manifestations of 
approval or disapproval of any kind at any time during the course of 
these hearings, and to admonish our guests and to caution them that 
the uniformed officers and the plainclothes men in the audience have 
been instructed by the committee to remove from the room at once, 
politely but firmly, any of our guests who violate the conditions under 
which they entered the room. Those conditions were to refrain entirely 
from manifestations of approval or disapproval. 

The Chair would like to apologize for being 5 minutes late, because 
his colleague and friend from Illinois suggested that I was tardy this 
morning. I was. I might say I was detained in a conference, work- 
ing on the farm problem, and the Chair still believes that probably 
the maintenance of farm prosperity is even more basic than the issues 
which we have here today. I will try not to be late again. 
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Senator Symington has told the Chair that he wants to read a short 
statement at the beginning, that it will not provoke any additional 
colloquy, and the Chair would be happy to hear Sens itor Symington. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been considering the position in which these 
hearings have been left as a result of the action taken yesterday over 
the protests of the minority, and also statements made by the chairman 
and other members of the majority, with respect to Mr. Hensel and 
Mr. Carr. 

It is absolutely unthinkable that these hearings should conclude 
without a thorough examination and cross-examination of Mr. Carr, 
who participated in and has personal knowledge of many of the 
critical facts. 

We propose, Mr. Chairman, at the appropriate time, to again insist 
that Mr. Carr be called as a witness. 

There are other persons whose testimony is essential if the com- 
mittee is sincere in trying to get to the bottom of this matter, and the 
testimony of these people is essential to find the truth and also to 
establish whether perjury has been committed or will be committed 
by any witness in these hearings. 

We are going to insist, Mr. Chairman, that all such other people 
be called, as well. 

At the present time, however, we shall merely reserve our rights to 
demand at the proper time in the future that these people be called 
so that the examination of the next witness may now go forward with- 
out delay. 

Senator Munpt. The Chair is a little surprised at the content of the 
so-called noncontroversial statement, but believes we should expedite 
the hearings, and at the appropriate time we will meet the issues when 
they come appropriately. 

Mr. Jenkins, you have a witness before you. 

Senator Symrveron. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
say to me it was not controversial. It was asummary of yesterday and 
I would like the people to know that I offered to let the chairman read 
the statement, which he did not want to do. 

Senator Munpr. You are correct. J didn’t care to read the statement. 

Mr. Jenkins, you may continue with the examination of the witness. 

Mr. Jenxins, Mr. Chairman. 


TESTIMONY OF ROY M. COHN 


Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, I believe you were sworn yesterday after- 
noon. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. For the benefit of the record, will you please state 
your full name. 
Mr. Conn. Roy M. Cohn. 
Mr. Jenkins. Mr, Cohn, you are quite alone there, sitting there by 
yurself. You understand of course that you are entitled to counsel. 
Mr. Conn. Yes, sir; I understand that. 
Mr. Jenkins. You are not availing yourself of that privilege? 
Mr. Conn. No, sir. I have served as counsel to the regular sub- 
committee and I hope I can give the facts here without the advice of 
counsel, 


y 
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Mr. Jenxrns. You are representing yourself? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Would you mind telling your age, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. I am 27, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. What is your official position ? 

Mr. Coun. Chief counsel of the United States Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations. 

Mr. JenxKInS. Is that the committee that we have been referring to 
here generally as the McCarthy committee for purpose of iden- 
tification ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. When did you come with that committee, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. When Congress was reorganized, sir, in January of 1953. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now approximately almost a year and a half ago. 

Mr. Conn. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. In what line of endeavor were you engaged prior to 
coming to the McCarthy committee ? 

Mr. Coun. I had been with the Department of Justice, Mr. Jenkins, 
directly prior to coming. I was a special assistant to the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

Mr. Jenkins. Where were you stationed or located ? 

Mr. Conn. In Washington. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, I am going to ask you at this time to relate 
to the members of this committee your experiences, and particularly 
your experiences that qualified or fitted you for the line of endeavor 
in which you have been engaged since coming to the McCarthy com- 
mittee? Tell something of your background. You may use your own 
judgment about what you want to cover, what area you want to cover, 
but I am asking you now particularly about your experience, your back- 
ground, your qualifications for the line of work in which you have 
been engaged since being with the McCarthy committee. 

Mr. Coun. Do you mean, sir, the cases which I participated in in 
the Department of Justice ? 

Mr. Jenkins. First of all, of what college or colleges are you a 
graduate? 

Mr. Conn. Columbia University College and Law School, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And law school? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Now, then, in what line of work, particularly, were 
you engaged before you were engaged with Senator McCarthy? 

Mr. Coun. Before I came with the Senator ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Right. 

Mr. Coun. I was with the Department of Justice and I had been 
working on cases involving the prosecution of Communists, spys, and 
subversives for some time. 

Mr. Jenkins. How long were you with the Department of Justice? 

Mr. Coun. I was with the Department of Justice for some 5 or 6 
years. 

Mr. Jenkins. For some 5 or 6 years? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you say as an Assistant Attorney General ? 

Mr. Conn. Well, first, sir, I started off after I left law school as a 
law clerk in the office of the United States district attorney in New 
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York. When I was admitted to the bar, I became an assistant United 
States attorney. I then became confidential assistant to the United 
States attorney and finally was appointed special assistant to the 
Attorney General of the United States by Attorney General 
McGranery. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, in what particular line of work were you 
engaged as assistant United States attorney ? 

Mr. Conn. Well, at the beginning, sir, I prosecuted cases involving 
counterfeiters and dope peddlers and the usual run of business in that 
office. There came a time, about 1949, when I began to work pretty 
much exclusively on the prosecution of cases involving communism, 
subversion, and espionage. 

Mr. Jenkins. And did or not you engage in that particular line 
of work for some 4 or 5 years, or perhaps 6 years, before coming with 
the McCarthy committee ? 

Mr. Coun. I would say about 3 or 4 years, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Where was that, now? In Washington or New York? 

Mr. Coun. In both places, Mr. Jenkins, first New York and then 
Washington. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was not your experience along that line extensive 
or otherwise? 

Mr. Coun. Well, I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. We just want to know the facts. If you appear to be 
immodest, that is quite all right. The committee wants to know the 
facts about your experience and your qualifications, particularly with 
respect to Communists, subversives, poor security 9 et cetera. 

Mr. Coun. Very well, sir. Well, if I may, Mr. Jenkins, if I think 
I know what you want, suppose I list the cases in which I participated 
in some way, and let the committee—— 

Mr. Jenkins. Not at any great length, but generally. Go right 
ahead and list those cases in which you participated. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Chairman, before the witness starts, I 
wonder if the young men with their flash bulbs will move to one side 
so they won’t be between the witness and the questioner? I would 
like to see what is going on. 

Mr. Conn. The list of the cases, Mr. Jenkins? ‘The first one was— 
by the way, sir, before I list these cases, I would like to say this, in 
working on the prosecution of these cases, I was part of a team. I 
never prosecuted any one case alone. There were always a group of 
fine people with me who worked long and hard on each of them. And 
as far as we were all concerned, what we did was to present to grand 
juries, to courts and to juries, evidence and facts accumulated over a 
long period of time by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

We merely presented to the courts what the FBI had dug up over 
years of intensive investigation of Communists and espionage activities 
in this country. ’ 

The first of those cases, sir, which I had anything to do with, was 
the prosecution of the first-string leaders of the Communist Party 
before Judge Medina, up in New York. I did law work on that case. 

Mr. Jenkins. What case was that, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. That was the prosecution, sir, of what have come to be 
known as the first-string leaders of the Communist Party of the 
United States. It was actually the members of the national committee 
of the Communist Party of the United States, which is the governing 
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body of the Communist conspiracy in this Nation. They were indicted 
under the Smith Act for conspiracy to teach and advocate violent 
overthrow of our Government, and were prosecuted before Judge 
Medina in New York. 

Mr. Jenkins. To identify that case, how many defendants were 
there, do you recall? 

Mr. Conn. It started off with 12, sir, and the case was severed as 
to William Z. Foster, the national chairman, on grounds of illness, and 
11, I believe, were finally convicted. 

Mr. Jenkins. Were there other cases of consequence, Mr. Cohn, in 
which you actively participated as prosecutor or assistant prosecutor ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. After the trial of the first-string Communist 
leaders, I began to work with Elizabeth Bentley, who had been courier 
for a Communist spy ring and had gone to the FBI and furnished in- 
formation as to the identity of various Communists who had infil- 
trated the United States Government and conducted espionage ac- 
tivities, and I worked with Harry Gold, who had just at that time told 
the story of his participation in a Soviet spy ring in this country which 
had obtained atom bomb and other secrets and transmitted them to the 
Soviet Union. 

As a result of working with Miss Bentley and Mr. Gold, there re- 
sulted the prosecution of the next case, IT believe it was the prosecution 
of Abraham Brothman and Miriam Moskowitz, on charges of con- 
spiracy to obstruct justice, in that they had covered up the Gold- 
Rosenberg spy ring during the grand jury investigation in 1948 and 
had del: ryed the uncovering of that spy ring for a number of years. 
They were prosecuted for conspiracy to obstruct justice. I partici- 
pated in that. They were convicted. 

After that, sir, I went into the prosecution of William W. Reming- 
ton on charges of perjury involving his denial, I believe before the 
subcommittee of this very committee, involving the denial of member- 
ship in the Communist Party. Mr. Remington had been a Commerce 
Department official, and he had been one of Miss Bentley’s Communist 
espionage contacts while he, Remington, was in the United States 
Government. 

He testified first before a congressional committee and denied this, 
and was later before a grand jury, and then prosecuted for perjury, 
and I was in that case. 

Mr. Jenkins. What was the result of that prosecution ? 

Mr. Coun. The result of the prosecution, sir, was that he was 
convicted by the jury. The conviction was reversed on a question of 
law by the United States Court of Appeals. We represented the evi- 
dence to another grand jury; he was reindicted, reconvicted, and his 
conviction has but rec ently been affirmed by the United States Court 
of Appeals, and he is serving a jail sentence. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Are there other notable cases, Mr. Cohn, in which you 
participated as prosecutor ? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, after the Remington case, about 3 weeks thereafter, 
I participated in the preparation for trial and in the prosecution of 
the Rosenberg case. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Is that the Julius and Ethel Rosenberg case? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. That was the case in which Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg and Morton Sobell were defendants on a charge of con- 
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spiracy to commit espionage in that they, along with Harry Gold, 
Alfred Slack 

Mr. Jenkins. It is not necessary to mention the Alfred Slack case 
here, Mr. Cohn. I would rather forget that, as far as I am concerned. 

Anyway, did you help investigate and prosecute Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. That case was prosecuted, and they were con- 
victed of charges of conspiracy to commit espionage in giving atom 
secrets and other secrets to a Communist spy ring. 

After that, sir I believe the next thing was, I presented to the Fed- 
eral grand jury in New York the evidence which resulted in the in- 
dictment of the second-string leaders—— 

Mr. Jenkins. Pardon the interruption, but one of the Senators 
Whispers to me and suggests that I ask you the outcome of the Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg case; and, for the benefit of those, especially in 
the TV audience, who don’t know, will you please state what the final 
result was ? 

Mr. Coun. Very final, sir. Mr. and Mrs Rosenberg—— 

Mr. Jenkins. You say it was very final? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Permanent? 

Mr. Coun. In the case of Mr. and Mrs. Rosenberg, sir, they were 
executed following affirmance of their conviction by the court of 
appeals and denial of certiorari by the Supreme Court. They were 
executed as atom spies. 

Mr. Sobell is serving a 30-year sentence in Alcatraz for his participa- 
tion. 

Mr. Jenkins. You were tetling about another case of consequence 
in which you were actively engaged as prosecutor. 

Mr. Coun. I believe right after the Rosenberg case, sir, I presented 
to the Federal grand jury in New York evidence which resulted in 
the indictment of the second-string leaders of the Communist Party 
in the United States. 

In other words, after the first-string leaders were convicted, they 
were replaced on the national committee of the Communist Party by 
a new group of Communists who directed the conspiracy in this coun- 
try. As soon as the Supreme Court affirmed the conviction of the first- 
string group, we obtained the indictment of the second-string leaders 
who had taken over the active direction of the Communist Party of 
the United States. They were indicted, and I might say, sir, that that 
indictinent resulted in some further cases in that 4 of the second-string 
leaders who were indicted failed to surrender on the charges of con- 
spiracy to teach and advocate overthrow of our Government, and 4 
of the first-string leaders who had been convicted before Judge Medina 
jumped bail and became fugitives, which made it necessary for us 
to prosecute for contempt of court the people who had put up the 
bail for these fugitive Communists. 

That prosecution for contempt of court, Mr. Jenkins, was the next 
case. That was a prosecution of Frederick Vanderbilt Field, Dashiell 
Hammett, Abner Green, who were the trustees of the bail fund of the 
Civil Rights Congress who had put up the bail for these fugitive Com- 
munists, 

They were prosecuted for contempt of court. They were convicted 
and given jail sentences. I remember that in the summer, sir, I argued 
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the Field appeal before the United States court of appeals up in Con- 
necticut. And that is the chain of events. 

Mr. Jenkins. In addition, Mr. Cohn, to the cases you have men- 
tioned, have or not you prosecuted other cases without mentioning 
them specifically ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. I think that there were from that point on 

very briefly there just 2 or 3 more. 

Mr. Jenkins. Would you like to mention those to the committee, 
Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. Whatever you say, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. In other words, you are not a defendant lawyer, I 
take it. Youarea prosecutor; is that right ? 

Mr. Conn. I have been up until this proceeding, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Up until this proceeding. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Like myself, you are playing a sort of dual role? 

Mr. Coun. Well, it seems pretty one-sided so far. 

Mr. Jenkins. As a result of your experience, Mr. Cohn, in investi- 
gating these various cases you have mentioned and others, and of 
presenting those cases to the grand jury and appearing in court in 
the role of prosecuting attorney, did sea or not become what we might 

call an expert on communism or a subversive, poor risk? Do you 
think so, or not? Just give me your own opinion about it. 

Mr. Coun. Well, sir, I would say I was not an expert. I would 
say in the course of these various trials I had to read an awful lot 
of Marxist-Leninist literature and I had to learn the ins and outs 
of the Communist conspiracy and the espionage movement in this 
country. 

Mr. Jenkins. Have you made a considerable study of communism, 
Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. I have, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And particularly as it relates to the infiltration of 
Communists in the United States and into the various governmental 
branches and agencies ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkrns. Could you give us a short definition of what a Com- 
munist is? 

Mr. Coun. A Communist, sir, is one who is under the discipline 
of the movement which stands for the overthrow by force and violence 
of the Government of the United States and of every other free 
government throughout the world, and the movement which works 
by criminal, legal, means, by espionage and sabotage and every other 
foul way known to man, to bring about the day when the world will 
be under the control of the international Communist movement, and 
when free governments will no longer exist. 

Mr. Jenkins. I take it you are not on the friendliest of terms, then, 
with the Communist Party ; is that right, Mr. Cohn ? 

Mr. Conn. I am not, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. You have not been nominated as the editor of the 
Daily Worker ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. I have been referred to in the Daily Worker 
very considerably, but I have not been nominated by them for any 
favorable offers. 

Mr. Jenkins. Can you give us a short definition of espionage ? 
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Mr. Conn. I would say espionage, sir, is defined by law in title 18 
of the United States Code and involves generally the possession of or 
transmission of information vital to the national defense of the United 
States to a foreign power with intent that it be used against the inter- 
ests of the United States. That isa very rough definition. Of course, 
the sections of law speak for themselves, 

Mr. Jenkins. What is a subversive ¢ 

Mr. Coun. A subversive, sir, I would say, is a person who is dedi- 
cated to interests unfavorable to the continuation of the free govern- 
ment under which we live in this country. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, what were the circumstanees under which 
you came to the McCarthy committee in January 1953 ? 

Mr. Conn. Well, sir, I had never met—I did not know, I might have 
met Senator McCarthy once at a dinner, casually. I did not know him. 

Mr. Jenkins. I take it perhaps you had heard of him? 

Mr. Coun. I had heard of him, sir, and I might say that we all felt 
that our work in prosecuting Communists was “considerably aided by 
what Senator McCarthy was doing in alerting the Nation and the 
world to the menace of Communist infiltration in this country. I had 
very definitely heard of Senator McCarthy and I admired very much 
what he was doing. I had never had the good fortune of talking with 
him. 

Mr. Jenxrns. My question is, What were the circumstances under 
which you came to the McCarthy committee in January 1953? 

Mr. Coun. Well, sir, Senator McCarthy contacted me and asked 
me to come to Washington—— 

Mr. Jenxrns. He had heard of you? 

Mr. Conn. He had heard of me, sir; yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. 

Mr. Coun. He asked me to come to Washington and talk with him. 
When I came down, he asked me if I would come and serve as chief 
counsel for this subcommittee if he recommended my name, and if my 
name were approved by the members of the subcommittee. I, of 
course, was deeply honored by that offer. It was more than I had 
hoped for, and I told the Senator that as much as I wanted to, I 
thought it might not be possible because I was a Democrat and he was 
a Republican. 

Mr. Jenkins. You are a Democrat, Mr. Cohn ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. I certainly won’t hold that against you, Mr. Cohn. 
Go right ahead with your testimony. 

Mr. Conn. Well, I don’t consider it a slur of any kind, sir. I am 
proud of it, and I belong, I hope, to the wing of the party which is as 
firmly—which is firmly dedicated to opposition to the Communist 
movement in this country as I know is the Republican Party. I don’t 
think, sir, that it is a party issue anywhere. I know there are a lot of 
Democrats who join with the able Republicans in fighting this. 

Mr. Jenkins. In short, you believe in the two great party system 
in this country ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And your political affiliations are certainly immate- 
rial, I am sure, so far as every member of the committee is concerned ? 

Mr. Conn. Senator Met ‘arthy told me it was completely immate- 
rial, When I talked to him, he told me he did not care what my 
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politics were. He wanted to know if I thought I could serve this 
committee and particularly whether I could contribute anything on 
these Communist investigations. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Do you know how long Senator McCarthy had then 
been chairman of the committee when you talked to him in January? 

Mr. Coun. When I talked to him, I don’t believe he was actually 
chairman. I believe the Republicans had won the election and were 
about to take over the Senate. Under the rules of the Senate, he was 
destined to become chairman and he was making plans to set up the 
committee staff. 

Mr. Jenkins. His staff had not been organized? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you know whether or not you were the first 
member added to his staff ? 

Mr. Conn. I don’t know that, sir. There were 2 or 3 who came in 
pretty much at the beginning. I don’t know if I was the first. 

Mr. Jenkins. Be that as it may, you were engaged on the occasion 
of your first conference with him; is that—— 

Mr. Conn. No, sir, the first conference, there the Senator asked 
me if I was interested. I told him I certainly was. He told me he 
would recommend my name to the committee. He did that. I was 
approved by the committee and I began my duties, I suppose, a few— 
a couple of days after the committee was organized in January. 

Mr. Jenxins. And you have served as a chief counsel to the Me- 
Carthy committee since that time, and up to the present time? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Cohn, what are the duties of chief counsel to 
the McCarthy committee ? 

Mr. Conn. Well, they are many and varied, sir. One duty is the 
questioning of witnesses at executive sessions and public hearings. 
The duties include working with the staff to develop material on the 
infiltration of Communists into the United States Government, into 
defense plants; material concerning corruption in office, and the as- 
sembly of those facts, in preparation for public hearings, in prepara- 
tion for executive sessions; examining witnesses, consulting with the 
chairman and members of the committee, and generally working along 
with the committee. 

Mr. Jenkins. Can you give us, without divulging secrets that should 
not be given to the public, the area in which you investigate for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether or not there are spies, Communists, 
subversives, in the country, or-in the Army or in any governmental 
agency / 

Mr. Conn. Do you mean the sources from which—— 

Mr. Jenxtns. The sources. 

Mr. Coun. Generally speaking? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes. 

Mr. Coun. Surely,sir. First of all, we get a good deal of informa- 
tion from people outside of Government, people who have been in 
the Communist movement and who are in the best position to know 
what the Communists are up to. We get information from certain 
people in Government who point out instances were Communists are 
being covered up and where no action is being taken against Com- 
munist despite FBI warnings. We get information, sir, by going 
over old files, old records, documentations of people who have signed 
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Communist petitions and who might later turn up in Government, 
from communications received by us from many patriotic organiza- 
tions, from Americans all around the country who gain this infor- 
mation and who see fit to furnish it to this committee, to the investi- 
gating committee of the United States Senate. Those are just a few 
of the sources. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, when did the McCarthy committee begin 
to investigate the existence or presence of spies or subversives in any 
governmental agency ¢ 

Mr. Conn. I would say we began that right after the committee 
was organized, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Asa result of information that you had, is that what 
you are saying? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. What was the first agency of the Government inves- 
tigated by the McCarthy committee? 

Mr. Coun. The United—the first agency, I believe, sir—well, I 
think there were two, actually, We held hearings on the filing system 
in the United States State Department, which showed that—well, I 
guess there was general confusion in the manner of keeping files 
which had operated to the benefit of certain people in the State De- 
partment with subversive records. It showed the operation of various 
boards in the State Department, some of which had deleted unfavor- 
able material on State Department people with subversive records of 
Communist affiliation from the files, and things of that kind. 

We conducted that investigation, and after that, the State Depart- 
ment changed its filing system. We then held public hearings on 
Communist infiltration and general inefficiency in the operation of 
the information program which included among other branches, the 
Voice of America. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did or not you investigate the Government Printing 
Office. f 

Mr. Coun. That came a bit later, sir. I might say, while we were 
holding public hearings on the Voice of America, and on the State 
Department filing system, at the same time we were planning out what 
was to come next, we were gathering information and laying the 
groundwork for future investigations of the subcommittee. One of 
those was, indeed, the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. Jenkins. When was the investigation of the Government 
Printing Office conducted ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Well, we began—— 

Mr. Jenkins. Was it prior to the time that you started investigating 
the Army, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. I would say the preliminary investigation was going on 
at the same time as the preliminary investigation of the Army. The 
public hearings were held just prior ‘to the beginning of hearings, 
formal hearings, on Communist infiltration in the Army. 

Mr. Jenkins. As we understand it, before a public hearing is had, 
or even an executive hearing is had, you have conducted some pre- 
liminary investigation, groundwork or spadework, is that correct? 

Mr. Coun, Sir, there is an awful lot of staff work that goes into 
these things. When we have an executive session or public hearing, 
it means that before that, hours, days and weeks have been spent by 
the staff in gathering information, interviewing witnesses, and de- 
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termining the facts for presentation to the committee at executive 
session or public hearing. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you recall about how many witnesses the Mc- 
Carthy committee has interviewed since its formation, or since the 
inception of its work began? 

Mr. Coun. If you include staff interviews, sir, I would say safely 
well over a thousand. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well over a thousand? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. As a result of your investigation of the Government 
Printing Office, I will ask you whether or not any suspensions or dis- 
missals resulted. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. When we began our hearings in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, I might tell you about that for a minute, sir, 
it was during the summer, the early summer I believe when we began 
hearings. I remember very well that Senator Dirksen interrupted 
a trip and came back, and Senator McCarthy was there. We started 
the hearings and it developed very rapidly that there was working 
in the Government Printing Office, in a room through which passed 
the secrets, not only of the Army and Navy, but of just about every 
sensitive Government agency in existence, that there was working in 
this composition room at the Government Printing Office a man who 
had been not only a Communist, but who had taken papers and secrets 
from the Government Printing Office at night, taken them home with 
him, without authority. Those facts were developed by Senator 
Dirksen in executive session. Public hearings were held and this 
man, Edward Rothchild, his name was, sir, claimed the fifth amend- 
ment, before the subcommittee while currently working for the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

He claimed the fifth amendment as to whether he was currently in 
1953, engaged in espionage against the United States in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, on the ground that if he answered questions, his 
answers might tend to incriminate him. There were suspensions 

Mr. JenKINs. Mr. Cohn, let’s don’t go into specific cases. 

As a result of the investigation—before that—strike that question. 

It was not part of the duty of the Army to investigate the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, was it? 

Mr. Coun. None at all, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is an entirely distinct and separate agency. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. The only part the Army would have in it is 
this: The Government Printing Office did a considerable amount of 
secret work or classified work for the Army. I know that a couple 
of other agencies which sent their work over to the Government Print- 
ing Office became very much concerned as our investigation got under 
way and the fifth amendment claims were made. I don’t recall that 
we heard anything further. 

Mr. Jenxins. Were there suspensions in the Government Printing 
Office? 

Mr. Coun. There were. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you recall the number? 

Mr. Conn. I think that I would want to check this. I think there 
were 13 or 15, and there were a lot more than suspensions. 

Mr. Jenkins. While on that subject, I want to ask you this question, 
Mr. Cohn: During the period of your investigation of the Government 
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Printing Office, state whether or not Senator McCarthy or you caused 
to be subpenaed and require to appear in executive session, members 
of the Loyalty Board ? 

Mr. Conn. They appeared not only in executive session but they 
appeared and testified fully in both executive and public sessions. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was any question raised at that time about your 
authority to have the members of the Loyalty Board subpenaed ¢ 

Mr. Conn. None at all. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was there any Presidential or other directive pro- 
hibiting such a thing, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. No assertion of any Presidential directive or anything 
else was made. They all came. They all testified, and the head of the 
Government Printing Office gave us not only lipservice but full and 
complete cooperation. 

Mr. Jexxins. Mr. Cohn, in order to channel our course of investi- 
gation, let’s review here for a moment the charges, the charges being 
now, as I apprehend them to be, first: That the Army or Mr. Stevens 
and Mr. Adams sought to discredit the work or the importance of the 
work of the McCarthy investigating committee. Right or not? 

Mr. Coun, Sir-— 

Mr. Jenkins. No. 1. 

Mr. Coun. You start off by saying “the Army,” and I wonder 

Mr. Jenkins. I said “and/or Mr. Stevens or Mr, Adams.” We are 
not going to get into a hassle over that. 

Mr. Coun. Let me say what I will not say again during these hear- 
ings: This committee never investigated the United States Army as 
such. I know that this committee, its chairman, its members, and 
myself, have as deep a respect for the United States Army as they 
have for the Government of which it is a part. We have no respect 
for the Communists who have infiltrated, the small group of Com- 
munists who have infiltrated that great Army or for the people in 
that great Army who have covered up this Communist infiltration. 
That is what we investigated; not the Army. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. That is the No. 1 charge in the speci- 
fications of Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams; is that correct? The No, 1 
charge of the McCarthy committee ? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, on that, we did not make charges. We gave an 
answer. We told what the facts were as we saw them. We did 
not make charges. We initiated nothing. We were going about our 
business. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Mr. Cohn, we are getting along wonderfully now. 
If you will just give me direct answers, I think it would be the 
greatest expediter that was ever brought about in this hearing. 

Mr. Coun. All right, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. You have been doing it so far, and I compliment 
you for doing it. 

Mr. Coun. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. The No. 1 charge or No. 1 allegation or statement— 
we are not going to differentiate between those words—in your docu- 
ment prepared by request as counsel for this committee, is that Mr. 
Stevens and Mr. Adams sought to discredit the work or the importance 
of the work of the McCarthy committee. Is that right or not, 
substantially ? 
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Mr. Conn. Substantially, yes, sir, with qualifications. 

Mr. Jenkins. No. 2 you might state what the qualifications are, 
if there are qualifications. 

Mr. Coun. What I am trying to do is this, Mr. Jenkins: I would 
like to give specific facts, specific statements, and try to avoid charac- 
terizing generally what people sounded like or what their emotions 
were, and things of that kind. 

Mr. Jenkins. No, 2: It is alleged or stated in the document pre- 
pared by you and Senator McCarthy, that Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams 
sought . prevent or bring about a discontinuance of your investi- 
gation of spies, subversives, and poor security risks in the Army. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Conn. They did. 

Mr. Jenkins. And particularly at Fort Monmouth. Is that right? 

Mr. Coun. They did. That is true. 

Mr. Jenkins. And, thirdly and lastly, that there was an attempt 
on the part of Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams- perhaps you state in 
your document a successful attempt—to prevent Sen: itor Mc¢ ae 
and his staff from investigating members of the Loyalty Board; 
that right ? 

Mr. Conn. That is true. 

Mr. JenxKINs. Do those three statements or charges—and I will 
prob: ably refer to them as charges—embrace, in the main, the allega- 
tions of Senator McCarthy and Mr. Cohn against Mr. Stevens and 
Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Coun. They are certainly an essential part of the picture. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. 

Mr. Cohn, as I say, for the purpose of expediting these hearings 
we want to channel our discussion within the area and bounds of those 
three allegations. 

When did the McCarthy committee begin investigating the infiltra- 
tion of subversives, spies, or poor risks in the United States Army ? 

Mr. Conn. Very shortly after the committee was organized, I 
would say, sir, February of 1953. 

Mr. Jenxrns. What was the nature of that work, without giving 
away any secrets ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir, not at all. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. 

Mr. Conn. I want to give you all the information. 

The thing came about in this w ay, Mr. Jenkins: We received infor- 
mation—various members of the staff received information that the 
Communist Party in this country, as in other countries, was trying to 
and had succeeded to some extent in infiltrating the United States 
Army and various of its installations. That was a historically known 
fact that they were trying to do that, sir, and I don’t think there can 
be any doubt about it. 

On that point, there is just one paragraph I wanted to read to you 
which I think makes this picture quite clear. 

Mr. Jenkins. You may do so. 

Mr. Coun. That paragraph, Mr. Jenkins, comes from The 21 Con- 
ditions of Admission into the Communist International, which is this 
worldwide Communist conspiracy seeking the destruction of this Na- 
tion and every other nation, and that paragraph concerns the Com- 
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munist plan to infiltrate armies in free countries of the world, and it 
reads: 

The obligation to spread Communist ideas includes the necessity of persistent, 
systematic propaganda in the army. Wherever such propaganda is forbidden by 
exceptional laws, it must be carried on illegally. The abandonment of such work 
would be equivalent to the betrayal of revolutionary duty and is incompatible with 
membership in the Third International. 

That and the resolutions of the Sixth World Congress, one sentence 
of which reads: 

Revolutionary work in the army must be organized and openly advocated— 


I think make it very clear, sir, that as a historical matter down 
through the years up to and including the present date, one of the 
principal aims of the Communist conspiracy has been the infiltration 
of our military. 

Mr. Jenkins. You say, Mr. Cohn, that you started the ground or 
spadework in the early part of 1953 % 

Mr. Coun. February of 1953 is the best I can place it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you actively participate in that ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Other members of your staff? 

Mr. Coun. Yes. 

Mr, Jenkins. That is, Senator McCarthy’s staff? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. When did you first start hearings on infiltration of 
subversives in the Army ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Well, before we had hearings, sir, we conducted what is 
known as a preliminary investigation and assembled the general areas 
of information on Communist infil 

Mr. Jenxrns. Did that include the interview of witnesses ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir, we interviewed witnesses, we reviewed various 
documents and information, and we came to, I would say, 3 or 4 
conclusions. 

Mr. JENKINS. ae Cohn, did you know about a new _and different 
setup in the form of a Presidential directive of April 27, 1953, under 
the new administration ? 

Mr. Coun. I did. 

Mr. Jenkins. I will ask you what effect that had with respect to 
your investigation insofar as it related to a broadening of the area of 
your investigation, or a relaxation of previous rules pertaining to your 
investigation. 

Mr. Conn. Sir, I believe you refer to the directive of the present 
administration issued by President Eisenhower, which provided for 
change 

Mr. Jenxrns. I am not talking about the one of May 17. 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. I am talking about the one of April 27. 

Mr. Conn. Of last year; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conn. The directive, sir, which provided for some relaxation 
and for review of loyalty-board endeatiinnn and review of cases in- 
volving possible security risks and Communists. That directive came 
out. 

Mr. Jenxrns. And asa result of that, you say that you had, shall we 
say, a freer hand with respect to conducting your investigation ? 
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Mr. Conn. To some extent; yes, we did. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now, you were telling about the work you were doing 
prior to your hearings when I interrupted you. You may proceed 
along that line of direct testimony, if you will, Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Coun. All right, sir. Well, to save time, I think what I would 
like to do, if it is agreeable to you, Mr. Jenkins, is to summarize 
the areas of information which reached the subcommittee in the 
course of its preliminary investigation, 

Mr. Jenkins. You may now do so, 

Mr. Coun. Pretty soon after February, in fact, I think, around t! 
beginning of March, the staff obtained from peop sle who had former ly 
been in the Communist movement, specific details about what the 
Commnenaet conspiracy had done to infiltrate the United States Army, 
and to place Communists in key places, sensitive places, in the Army 
in the country. There was submitted to this committee a somewhat 
detailed memorandum, which I have here, sir, and will not read from, 
containing information about the number of Communists in the mili- 
tary, containing information about various things the Communists 
had ‘don e to get their members in the military, in radar laboratories, 
and explaining why it was essential for the Communists for purposes 
of espionage, sabot: age, for the purpose of rec ruiting other people in 
the military into the party to bring about this infiltration. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Mr. Cohn, pardon the interruption. Would you care 
to file the document to which you have just referred as an exhibit to 
vour testimony ¢ 

Mr. Conn. I would be very glad to do that, if I could do that—— 

Mr. Jenkins. If it will not betray any secrets. 

Mr. Conn. Sir, I would like to go over that with Senator McCarthy 
during the noon hour, My opinion is that we will be glad to file it 
with the subcommittee. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. You may continue with your direct 
testimony. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. After receiving this memorandum on March— 
it is entitled, “Communist Infiltration of the American Armed 
Forces’ —after that was submitted to us in March, the staff inter- 
viewed a number of witnesses, went over a lot of documents, and 
came—I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Pardon the inte ‘rruption. Go right ahead, Mr. Cohn. 
I didn’t get your last statement, I am sorry. 

Mr. Conn. I don’t know what it was, sir, I think that I said after 
this memorandum was submitted to the committee, this memorandum 
clarified and restated the fact—— 

Mr. Jenxins. That is the memorandum to which you have just 
referred ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, Communist infiltration of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator McClellan is interested in knowing a little 
more about it. By whom was that memorandum prepared ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Sir, I would like to ask this, if I may—— 

Mr. Jenkins. I am not asking you to file it at this time. You say 
you would like to consult with S« nator McCarthy before you do so. 

Mr. Conn. On the question of by whom it was prepared and on 
the question of filing it, if I wwe | talk to Senator McCarthy during 
the noon hour, I think I will be able to-—— 
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Senator McCuetian. Point of order, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
know if it is a committee document. 

Mr. Conn. Pardon me? 

Senator McCretxan. Is it a committee document? 

Mr. Coun. Well, Senator—— 

Senator McCrettan. I am asking you, not Senator McCarthy. 
You ought to know. 

Mr. Conn. The document was submitted to the staff, sir, and I sub- 
mitted it to the chairman of the committee. 

Senator McCie.ian. If it isa committee document, I think the com- 
mittee could be consulted a little too; don’t you? 

Mr. Coun. Well, sir, of course. 

Senator McCrietian. All right, then. Let us all be consulted. 

Mr. Coun. I am sorry, sir, 1 would be very happy if you want me, 
Mr. Jenkins, to meet with the full committee or anybody else Sena- 
tor McClellan suggests, and go over this question. I am sure we will 
make the document available. 

Senator Jackson. If it is a committee document, might we not look 
at it? We have never seen it before. 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator Jackson, the first I have heard of it was 
a few minutes ago. I have not seen it. I don’t know the contents. 

Senator McCieiian. Find out if it has ever been made available 
to the committee. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Chairman, could we have a 2-minute re- 
cess? J would like to discuss the matter with Mr. Cohn. 

Senator Munpr. Without objection we will have a 2-minute recess 
to determine the origin of the document and identity of it. 

Mr. Coun. It has been available. 

( Brief recess. ) 

Senator Munpr. The committee will come to order. The recess 
is over. 

— Jenkins, you will continue. 

Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, during the recess, did you and Senator 
Moc atthy and other members of the staff confer with respect to the 
document to which you had referred ? 

Mr. Conn. We did, sir, and I want to apologize to you and the Chair 
and Senator McClellan for delay. We were trying to reach on the 
telephone the gentleman who prepared this at the request of the com- 
mittee back last March to get his permission. We have his per- 
mission, We will be very happy to submit that document to the 
committee, to tell you who wrote it, and to tell you what the cireum- 
stances were. I might say this, Mr. Jenkins, in conclusion on this 
point: This, of course, is but one of a large number of informational 
sources and documents which we obtained. As far as this particular 
one is concerned, that is available. 

Senator Munpr. Senator McClellan. 

Senator McCrietxan. I do not know what the counsel intends to 
ask, but I want to know now if that is a committee document. 

Mr. Coun. I am sure it is, Senator. 

Senator McCietian. You are sure it is? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCiettan. Have members of this committee ever seen it? 

Mr. Conn. It has been available tothem, sir. I don’t know whether 
they have gone down to look at it. 
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Senator McCrie.xan. Where has it been available? 

Mr. Coun. In the regular files of the subcommittee down in room 
101 of the subcommittee offices, sir. It has been there since March. 

Senator McCietian. Since March ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCiettan. Has any member of this committee ever been 
apprised of it except Senator McCarthy ? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t think there was any specific apprisal of this par- 
ticular memorandum, sir. I know that during the months during 
which the investigation got under way 

Senator McCrexian. If it is a committee document, why is not the 
committee consulted instead of just Senator McCarthy ? 

Mr. Coun. For this reason, sir, if I may: We receive, and we have 
literally, I believe, hundreds and possibly over a thousand files. We 
have all sorts of documents and memoranda. I don’t think it has 
ever been the practice to bring all of them up to each member of the 
committee. 

Senator McCuietian. That is right. It has not been. And we 
know nothing about it. And you know we know nothing about it; 
do you not? 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Munpr. Senator McCarthy? 

Senator McCarrny. Yes. Mr. Chairman, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas knows that he and his two colleagues absented themselves from 
the committee. May I finish? 

Since they have returned, the work of the committee has been com- 
pletely held up. Mr. McClellan knows, if he wants to go down to 
the room in which the files are, that he can see any file he wants to 
see. He knows that my staff cannot spend its time running up to 
the offices of Senators and giving them information each d: ay a Bs 
the vast amount of information that they have. We have, and I am 
sure the Chair will agree to this, we have agreed to let the minority 
have a counsel who can go through those files at will, and give any 
information to the minority members. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Jenkins? 

Senator McCietian. May I say this—— 

Senator Munpr. Senator McClellan? 

Senator McCietitan. You say you can’t send them to members of 
the committee. You have a staff down there that has nothing else 
to do except make copies and provide them to members of the com- 
mittee ; don’t you? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Senator McCietitan. You do have a staff down there? 

Mr. Conn. Yes; but they have a lot more to do than make copies 
of memoranda, sir. 

Senator McCiettan. They have a lot more to do besides that; don’t 
they ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir, they do. They investigate. 

Senator McCLeLzan. It is a committee document? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. You didn’t want to consult the members of 
this committee about putting it in evidence, but only Senator Mc- 
Carthy ; isn’t that true ? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, Senator McCarthy is the chairman of the committee. 
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Senator McCien.an. I understand,; but there are some others who 
have responsibility on this committee. 

Mr. Coun. Iam sure of that, sir. 

Senator McCiettan. And you didn’t want to consult us about it, 
and you didn’t. 

Mr. Coun. Sir, I would be perfectly hap py to consult you about it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, before introducing that document in evi- 
dence and filing it, tell us precisely what it is and what it embraces? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, all it is is one of a number of informational sources, 
It embraces various facts about attempts on the part of the Communist 
Party to infiltrate the United States Army. It contains an estimate 
made by the author of this document, who was a Communist himself 
for a long period of time, specifically concerned with Communist plans 
to infiltrate the United States Army. 

It contains estimates by him of the number of Communists still in 
the United States Army at some of its installations and other informa- 
tional and historical data about Communist plans to infiltrate the 
United States Military Establishment. It is nothing of earth-shaking 
significance at all, 

Mr. Jenxins. Did I understand you to say that you had no objection 
to revealing the name of the person who prepared that document ? 

Mr. Coun. Ihave no objection. I talked to that person. 

Mr. Jenkins. Who did prepare the document ? 

Mr. Coun. This document was prepared at the request of the staff 
by Mr. Paul Crouch, who is currently a consultant for the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service of the United States Government, 
who has worked for the Government both under the last administration 
and is working for it under this administration, has been a witness 
before grand juries and the trial. 

[ might say he was a witness at the Remington trial, in which I 
played a part. He is currently an employee of the United States 
Government. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was this document that you are about to file, to- 
gether with other documents—— 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Used as a basis upon which you conducted an inves- 
tigation of subversives, Communists in the Army? 

Mr. Coun. This is one of many things, Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is what I say. This, along with others, was 
used as a basis for your investigation ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir, this is one of the things. 

I might say the particular purpose of it here, sir, is to establish the 
date, a date on which we were looking into Communist infiltration. 

Mr. Jenxins. What date does it establish, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. March of 1953. 

Mr. Jenkins. March 1953? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Will you now file it as an exhibit to your testimony ? 

Mr. Coun. I would be very glad to. 

Senator Munor. It will be marked with the appropriate exhibit 
number, 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 26” and will 
found in the appendix on p. 1595.) 
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Senator McCietian. May we not be permitted to see it even now? 

Mr. Coun. Senator McClellan, of course I am filing it, and I assume 
it is available to every member of the committee. 

Senator McCiettan. We have no opportunity to know in advance 
unless we have the opportunity to see it. It may be perfectly all 
right. Iam not trying to keep the document out, but I am trying to 
get the proper consideration for those of us here on the minority side 
of this committee who are not apprised of the proceedings and events 
and what is going on. We have to sit here and meet with surprise 
after surprise. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair suggests that it be received, and that 
if any of the minority members object to its being filed, it will not 
be filed. 

Mr. Conn. Sir, Senator McClellan, I will submit anything you want 
me to, 

Senator McCiectan. I want you to submit that one. Let’s see it 
now. 

Mr. Coun. Very well, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. Senator McClellan, may I have your attention ? 

Senator McCLeittan. Yes. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Munpr. Senator McCarthy. 

Senator McCarrny. I would like to say if there is any laxity, any 
criticism because we have not made copies of each piece of informa- 
tion we have and given copies to all members of the committee, that 
fault is mine. I have a very limited staff, as the Chair knows, and 
they have been ordered to spend their time investigating communism, 
corruption, graft, and what have you. The files are all open to every 
member of the committee; and I may say, Senator McClellan, that 
unless the committee changes the rule, I am not going to order my 
staff to spend its time typing up copies of all of our memoranda and 
sending it to all the Senators. The files are available. Any Senator 
can go down and look through them at will. That has been the rule 
since I have been Chairman. 

Senator McCietian. May I ask the distinguished Chairman, have 
we yet received the names—and I assume they are in the file—of the 
claimed 133 Communists who are ready for investigation? I have 
asked for it. Have I yet received it? 

Senator McCarruy. You would know better than I, Senator. The 
information is available to you if you request it. 

Senator McCiettan. I don’t know how I can get it except to ask 
for it. You keep talking about 133 Communists that you want to 
investigate, and I haven’t been able to get the name of one of them 
yet. 

Senator McCartruy. I say “exposed.” 

Senator McCuiettan. I am ready to help you investigate them. I 
would like to have at least a littie advance information. 

Senator McCarruy. Senator McClellan, may I ask this: You know 
I have been tied up here day and night with this investigation. I 
frankly don’t have the time now—that is one of the reasons why I 
object to this show continuing on the road. As soon as we get through 
with this, I am sure the Senator from Arkansas knows that I have 
been always completely frank with him, He can have every piece of 
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information that we have. It so happens, as you know, that I have a 
lot of respect for the Senator from Arkansas. 

Senator McCiecian, I thank you. 

Senator McCartuy. I hope that won't hurt your campaign. 
Senator McCretian. I hope you know I never want anything ex- 
‘pt what is fair and that is all I am asking now. 

Senator McCarruy. You will have every piece of information, 
John. 

Senator McCietian. I will be very glad to get what I have re- 
quested at your convenience and I hope it will be soon. 

Senator McCartuy. Good. 

Senator Munpr. I hope we are not going to engage now in too much 
additional colloquy among our colleagues, because one statement seems 
to inherit another. I will recognize Senator Symington if he has a 
point of order. 

Senator Symincron. Mr. Chairman, there is some time when I 

uuld like to say something in these hearings that the Chair doesn’t 
point out as delaying the hearings. 

Senator Munpt. I would suggest that you wait until your 10-minute 
period. The Chair has made no statement whatsoever. 

Senator Symineron. I will repeat again that the Chair himself 
voted to recess the hearings for 10,000 minutes. Give me a chance, 
please, to make my point which I think is pertinent to the subject. 

Senator Munpr. You may make it. I couldn’t stop you. I 
wouldn’t try. 

Senator Symineron. I trust you wouldn’t, even if you could, Mr. 
Chairman, 

The point I was trying to make, sir, was that the minority counsel 
tells me that he asked the committee for the names of these Commu- 
nists in accordance with the wishes of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, and was turned down, 

Thank you. 

Senator McCartny. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Munpr. Senator McCarthy ? 

Senator Symincron. I beg your pardon. The counsel tells me he 
was not turned down, he has not received them yet. I would like to 
ask them when he asked for them. 

They were asked for approximately 10 days ago. 

Senator McCarriy. May I say, Mr. Chairman, one of the reasons 
why I want to get this hearing ended is so that my staff can be in a 
position to furnish Senator Symington, Senator McClellan, anyone 
else the information that they are entitled to. But, Stu, you know 

Senator Jackson. Well, Senator McCarthy. 

Senator McCartny. Let me finish. We have been tied up here. 
You have had Frank Carr immobilized until yesterday and now he is 
back on his job, If there is any information you want, you will get it, 
period. Except, may I say, except in view of the statement by one of 
my Democrat colleagues the other day that he would not hesitate to 
make known the names of informants. In view of that, before I give 
any information to anyone, even members of the committee, to disc ‘lose 
confidential informants, I will have to take that up with the committee. 
I feel that I have a rather sacred trust when a man comes in who is 
working in Government and gives me information. 


Cc 
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Senator McCietnan. Let’s be specific, Joe. Who was it that told 
you he would give out your information. I didn’t 

Senator McCartuy. Unless I] es ‘rstood you, Senator, the other 
day when I took the stand tl le ques ion arose as to whetkr or not I 
should give out the name of thi Is young ma 1 who gave me the résume 
of the FBI files. Now, I read a story in the paper about 2 or 3 day 
later, and again I certainly don’t hold you responsible for news 
reports—— 

Senator McCierian. Have I ever given out any information of 
this committee ? 

Senator McCarrny. Let me finish. Your statement as it was quoted 
was to the effect that you thought perhaps not only the man who gave 
me this information about Communists, but also Senator McCarthy 
might be guilty of a crime. 

Senator McCretian. I repeat that statement, sir. I do not believe 
you can receive information that is obtained by criminal means and 
hold it in your possession without the probability of you, too, being 
guilty of crime. 

Senator McCartny. If anyone wants to indict me, they can go right 
ahead. 

Senator McCietnan. That is a matter of legal opinion. But fl 
not restricted information, if you have the names, for the committe 

Senator McCartny. Senator, let me say this. We now have you on 
record as saying that you feel that the man who gave me information 
about treason in Government—that is what it is, it is nothing less 
than that—that he should be prosecuted. 

Senator McCretian. I didn’t sav that. I asked your administra- 
tion, the chief Jaw-enforcement officer of the land, to look into it 
and inquire, and determine oy action should be taken. I am not 
pee ssing on the final merits of 3 

Senator McCarrny. Let’s get t thi is straicht. 
Senator Munpr. We are getting a long way away from the issue. 

Senator McCartny. J know, Sat. I ‘ll ink, Mr. Chairman, we should 
straighten this out. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Symington, I think my point is being 
well taken here, when you say a little statement does inherit a lot of 
colloquy. 

Senator McCarrny. oot hairman, in view of Senator MeClellan’s 
statement and his request, I would like to make it clear that I think 
that the oath which every person in this Government takes, to protect 
and defend this country against all enemies, foreign and domestic, 
that oath towers far above any Presidential secrecy directive. And I 
will continue to receive information such as I received the other 
day. In view of Senator McClellan’s statement that he feels that it is 
a crime for someone to give me informatio n about traitors in Govern- 
ment, I am duty-bound not to give the Senator the names of those 
informants. 

Senator McCrenian. I just want to get it straight. 

Senator McCartny. May I say that that will be my policy. There 
is no power on earth that can ¢ hange that. 

Again, I want to compliment the individuals who have placed their 
oaths to defend the country against enemies—and certainly Commu- 
nists are enemies—above and beyond any Presidential directive. And 
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none of them, none of them, will be brought before any grand jury 
because of any information that I give. If any administration wants 
to indict me for receiving and giving the Ami erican people informa- 
tion about communisin, they can just go right ahead and do the indict- 
ing. 

Senator McCietnan. You may be right about it, but I don’t know 
of any oath that any man took for loyalty to his country that required 
him to commit a erime. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair suggests he would be happy to moderate 
a meet-the-press progr: um — on a debate between Senator Me 
Carthy and Senator MeClellan, but this is not remotely connected 
I might say, with the va nothing to do with the document in 
question: and the 130 Communists, if there be such, working in de- 
tense plants, iS ct rtainly work for this committee to take up in some 
other forum and not here. 

Senator Symington, I do hope you will not incite another revolu- 
tion, but if you insist upon being heard, I will hear you. 

Senator SYMINGTON, I am very grateful to you and I see you are 
sticking to the pattern when I talk. For many years, I ran the Air 
Ir » of the United States as its civilian head, and the civilian head 
of a department, incidentally, does it under our form of Government. 

yom the stan point of the security of the United States—and I 
did my best to make this country as secure as possible against com- 
munis m—I would hate to think that all the peop yle in the Air Force or 
the Army or the N: avy who m ay _ some grut dge against their 

superior officer, or who m: wv feel that their wisdom was superior to that 

ot their superior offi rT, ine ludi hoe the bales der in Chief, were 
being coaxed to give away secrets to those people they thought in 
their mind—and they made the decision—they had the right to give 
those secrets to, rezardless of the law of the land. 

One of my oldest friends in the newspaper business the other day 
said that Edgar Hoover told him that if he released the document, 
that he would be jailed. I read that with a ereat deal of interest. 
[ have never said that anybody committed anything wrong in receiv- 
ing it. But I do say that regardless of his personal opinion, no man 
who takes an oath of office not to div ulge secrets, has the right to decide 
to do it. 

Senator McCartuy. Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Munpr. Senator McCarthy. 

Senator McCarruy. I hesitate wasting the time: I would like to 
get back to Mr. Cohn’s testimony. I think we have been waiting for 
that story. 

Senator Munpt. I would like to Say that I think this whole col- 
lequy is irrelevant. We would like to get on with the hearings. But 
the Chair does not have the authority of a judge in a courtroom. I am 
talking about this colloquy. But the Chair can do nothing about it. 
Senator Me( ‘arthy ? 

Senator McCarruy. I would agree that it is wholly irrelevant as 
far as this hearing is concerned; however, it is relevant as far as the 
work of the investigat ine committee is concerned. 

I am at this point deeply concerned to find my two Democrat col- 
leagues in effect notifying the 2 million people who work for this 
Government that they think it is a crime for those employees to give 
the chairman of an investigating committee evidence of Communist 
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infiltration, treason. I think that will serve to discourage them. As 
far as I am concerned, I would like to notify those 2 million Federal 
employees that I feel it is their duty to give us any information which 
they have about graft, corruption, communism, treason, and that there 
is no loyalty to a superior officer which can tower above and beyond 
their loyalty to their country. I may say that I hope the day comes 
when this administration notifies all Federal employees that any in- 
formation which they have about wrongdoing should be given to any 
congressional committee which is empowered to take it, period. 

Senator McCietian. Mr. Chairman, I just want to make this ob- 
servation. I want to make this observation. If this theory is fol- 
lowed, if this principle is adopted, that every Federal employee should 
reveal everything he knows, that is, information against Communists, 
then you can have no security system in America. It will destroy it 
totally and irrevocably if all who have information give it out 
indiscriminately. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Munpr. Senator Jackson, may I implore you not to get into 
this, please, which will invoke a lot more discussion. Our Repub- 
lican colleagues have remained silent. Your name has not been men- 
tioned. ‘The discussion has been going on between the three people 
who precipitated it. We should get on with the hearings. This has 
nothing to do w ith | the hearing. 

Senator Jackson. It grew out of a matter that came into these 
hearings, and I merely want to say that the expressions that Senator 
McClellan and Senator Symington have made regarding the people 
who give out such information from the departme “9 is not just a 
personal view, but it is my understanding that Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
and Mr. Brownell, the Attorney General of the United States have 
deplored it and have indicated it is a violation of law. That is not a 
matter to be tossed around on a personal basis, but it comes from the 
highest law-enforcement officer in the country. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Jenkins—— 

Senator McCartrny. Mr. Chairman, just 10 seconds, if I may. If 
a State Department employee had not rapped on the door of the 
present chairman of this committee, Senator Mundt, and gave him in- 
formation about treason, Alger Hiss would not be in jail today. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Shall we rename 

Mr. Conn. I am willin 

Mr, Jenxtns. I believe, Mr. Cohn, you were telling the committee 
about the work being done by the McCarthy committee with respect to 
its investigation of Communists and subversives in the Army prior 
to the beginning of your cy ing. 

Mr. Conn. That is right, 

Mr. Jenkins. I don’t believe yo u had finished your statement with 
respect to that area of investigation, and I now ask you to do so, Mr. 
Cohn. 

Mr. Conn. The area of investigation—in other words, sir, the in- 
formation and the allegations which we had received presented the 
following picture, which I might say was confirmed in almost every 
instance: We found, sir, that pro-Communist literature had been in 
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use by Army Intelligence and was still in use in some cases by Army 
Intelligence. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you assert that as a fact, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, I am giving you the benefit of the information and 
evidence which we assembled, and in this case I would make a reference 
to public hearings of the subcommittee conducted on September 28, 
1953. I would like the record to speak for itself on that. 

Then there were some other areas, Mr. Jenkins, which we have not 
had a chance, due to this, to explore publicly yet, which concern 
generally people following the Communist line teaching at various 
Army institutions. We found that a directive had been issued in 1944 
permitting and perhaps, in the interpretation of many, even en- 


couraging the commissioning of Communists. 
Mr. Jenkins. For the benefit of the record, under whose adminis- 
tration was that directive issued ? 


Mr. Conn. You mean who was President, sir? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coun. Franklin D. Roosevelt was President. 

Mr. Jenxins. Very well. 

Mr. Coun. Anyway, a directive was issued in 1944, I believe by the 
Department of the Army or the War Department as it was then 
called, permitting the commissioning of people who were Communists 
amd members of the Communist Party. We were told, sir, and we 
found that a number of persons, a number of Communists had been 
commissioned in the United States Army, that some of them were 
till in the Army, and that some had been commissioned in fairly 
recent years. 

Then, sir, we were given information and we found that as far 

the Army civilian personnel were concerned, there had been in- 
filtration by Communists, people with Communist records, and people 
who were certainly security risks. 

We found, sir, that that infiltration had extended particularly to 
the Army secret radar laboratories at Fort Monmouth, N. J. If I 
might relate one very short incident which came to our attention about 
that, 

We were told, sir, that a man by the name of Aaron Coleman, whose 
name has figured in these proceedings, was still working at Fort 
Monmouth. 

Mr. Jenkins. When did you ascertain that fact? 

Mr. Conn. That was in the spring of 1953. We were told that 
Aaron Coleman was working at Fort Monmouth. 

Mr. Jenkins. As a civilian employee? 

Mr. Conn. As a civilian employee. That name rang a bell. I 
knew that that name had been mentioned in the course of the espionage 
trial of the executed atom spies, Julius and Ethel Rosenberg. I 
went back and I checked the record of the Rosenberg trial, and I found 
that in the course of the testimony of Julius Rosenberg, the con- 
victed and executed atom spy, he had testified that Aaron Coleman, 
this same Aaron Coleman, had been a friend and an associate of his at 
kort Monmouth. 

Specifically, sir, I am referring to folio 1284 of the record as pre- 
pared for the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Jenkins. Had Rosenberg at one time worked at Fort Mon- 
mouth ¢ 
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Mr. Coun. Rosenberg had gone to school at Fort Monmouth. he 
had been there on visits, and he was working technically, sir, for the 
Army Signal Corps as an inspector. . 

Mr. Jenxtns. To clear the record now—and let’s keep it straight 
that certainly was long before Secretary Stevens assumed the duties of 
his oflice ? 

Signal Corps, I believe from around 1940 or 1941 to 1945. 

Mr. Jenkins. But you found that Coleman had worked there simul- 

taneously with Ri r¢ 


Mr. Conn. Yes, it was. Rosenberg was working for the Army 


ysenb I 


Mr. Conn. There are one or two sentences, and I think it speaks for 
itself, 1f I may. 

Julius Rosenberg, the convicted atom spy, was asked at his trial as 

Lh « 

follows: 

Question. Can you give us now the names of some other classmates of yours 
with whom you had either social or business relations after your graduation? 

Answer by Julius Rosenberg: 

Well, there were people who were in my squads in the elect | engineering 
courses. Mr. Aaron Coleman, who subsequent to graduation I met at Fort 


Monmouth when I was assigned there, 


Then he named a few additional names. He then went on to say— 
was asked by the court, by Judge Irving Kauffma 


Did you see any of these people socially? 


Julius Rosenberg answered: 


The only way I got to see them socially was by going out to lunch with them. 


1 


Question by the Court: 


In connection with your business? 
Julius Rosenbere: 
With my visiting them. 


In other words, sir, in the spring of 1953, we were told that one of 
the pe ople still working at Fort Monmouth was a friend and associate 
of atom spy Julius Rosenberg. 

Mr. Jenkins. That was Aaron Coleman ? 

Mr. Coun. That was Aaron Coleman. 

Mr. Jenkins. That rang a bell in your mind? 
Mr. Coun. It did, sir. The name did. I then checked the record. 
I ascertained what I just read here and other things, too. 

Mr. Jenkins. That was before you ever started any hearings either 
private or public ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Very well. You may go ahead, Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Coun. We went on to the Coleman ease, sir, and we checked 
around on that. We were told—and what we were told has later 
been confirmed under oath—that this same Aaron Coleman who was 
still working at Fort Monmouth had participated in Communist 
activity with the executed atom spy, Julius Rosenberg. Of course 
we believed that to present a thoroughly alarming situation to think 
that Coleman could still, in the year 1953, be at Monmouth. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did or not your investigation prove that to be 
correct ¢ 
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Mr. Coun. Sir, I believe the report speaks for itself on that. Cole- 
man on the stand, under cross-examination before this committee I 
believe on December 8, admitted that Julius Rosenberg had taken 
him, Coleman, to a meeting of the Young Communist League. He 
denied membership in the Young Communist League, but a man named 
Nathan Sussman who admitted membership in the Young Com- 
munist League, named Coleman under oath as a member of the Young 
Communist League in the same cell with Julius Rosenberg and other 

eople, who have been found to be spies and Russian espionage agents. 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Cohn, I have permitted you to go into some detail 
with respect to Aaron Coleman because his name figures quite 
prominently in test imony heretofore. 

Mr. Conn. And will again. 

Mr. Jenkins. I will ask you whether or not in addition to Cole- 
man, you discovered that there were other employees, civilian em- 
ployees, at Fort Monmouth or in the Army whose records were such 
as to elicit your interest as a member of the McCarthy investigating 
committee. 

Mr. Coun. Without mentioning any names, we were told that there 
were a large number of people with Communist affiliations and with 
connection with Communist spies who were still, in 1953, working 
at the secret Army radar laboratories at Fort Monmouth, in spite 
of the fact that for a period of years the FBI had been warn- 
ing people in the Army that these people were in the secret radar 
laboratories, and giving the Army information on the basis of which 
these people should have been suspended and removed. 

Mr. Jenxrns. How long did your investigation continue, Mr. Cohn, 
looking to the assembling of facts preparatory to having hearings? 

Mr. Coun. I would say, sir, 2 or 3 or 4 months. 

Mr. Jenkins. During that time did you meet the Secretary of the 
Army ? 

Mr. Coun. We did not. 

Mr. Jenkrns. You did not consult or confer with him ? 

Mr. Coun. We did not. 

Mr. Jenxrns. When did your hearings begin with respect to the 
infiltration of subversives in the Army generally ? 

Mr. Coun. They began in the summer, sir, directly following the 
completion of open hearings on the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. Jenkins. Can you give us the month? 

Mr. Conn. August. 

Mr. Jenkins. In August 1955? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Those initial hearings, we understand, were executive 
hearings. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And held where? 

Mr. Coun. At various places, sir. At the United States Court- 
house, Foley Square, New York, where the committee has an office; 
down in Washington, in this room, and in room 357, and maybe in 
other rooms on the first floor; and at Fort Monmouth itself. 

Mr. Jenkins. Generally presided over by Senator McCarthy alone? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. He is the chairman of the committee and he 
presided at those sessions at which he was present and I believe he was 
present at practically all the sessions. 
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Mr. Jenxtns. For the benefit of those who do not know, Mr. Cohn, 
it is my understanding certainly that one man constituted a quorum, 
one member of the committee. 

Mr. Coun. That is an important point, Mr. Jenkins. Under the 
Christoffel decision. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, is that correct or not? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir, it is. In order to make possible prosecution of 
Communists and others for perjury, this committee, as I believe prac- 
tically every _— congressional committee, has adopted a one-man 
quorum rule. Otherwise, when you bring a perjury or contempt case, 
you have to Bria e that a majority of members of the committee were 
sitting right at the table during every second of the hearing or the de- 
fendant gets acquitted. After the Supreme Court ruled on that, I 
believe this committee, like most other committees, adopted this one- 
man quorum rule. 

Mr. Jennins. Which rule prevails during these hearings, 
understand it ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now, Mr. Cohn, it has been testified to heretofore in 
these hearings, that initially you were investigating three alleged sub- 
versives or Communists in the Army generally, is that correct ? 

Mr. Coun. Not exactly, Mr. Jenkins. There were three who were 
called in first. There were a number under investigation. But you 
are quite correct in saying that at the first hearings in August, we did 
deal with three specific cases. 

Mr. Jenkins. They were not at Fort Monmouth? 

Mr. Conn. No, they weren’t at Fort Monmouth, but one of them, sir, 
was an Army Signal Corps employee and, of course, Fort Monmouth 
is part and parcel of the Army Signal Corps. There is really no dis- 
tinction between the Signal Corps and Fort aeecaee 

Mr. Jenkins. I will ask you whether or not the fact or you were 
investigating these three subversives in the Army was publicized. 

Mr. Conn. It was. 

Mr. JENKINS. 1d do you know about when ? 

Mr. Coun. I an say the end of August or 
September. 

Mr. Jenkins. The end of August or the beginning of September? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you later 
was the information that was 
he was in Montana? 

Mr. Coun. Yes. I believe what he read, Mr. 
specifically about these cases—— 

Mr. Jenkins. These three cases that we are discussing? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. Without going into detail on the three, and with- 
out mentioning any names, this particular one in the Army Signal 
Corps, who I think was in on August 31, was a security guard for the 
Army Signal Corps, and the evidence which we have, and which I 
have right here, is that he had signed a written pledge of support to 
the Communist Party of the United States. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you have that before you? 

Mr. Conn. I do, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, what became of those three subversives 
or Communists or poor risks, that you initially investigated ¢ 


as we 


the beginning of 


arn and do you now know that that 
read by the Secretary of the Army when 


Jenkins—he read 
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Mr. Coun. Sir, I can tell you very clearly-—— 

Mr. Jenkins. Were they or not suspended, discharged, or are they 
still on the job? 

Mr. Coun. Two were. I think the third was, although I am not 
sure. The one, the security guard at the Army Signal Corps who 
had signed this Communist Party petition was suspended immedi- 
ately aiter he Was expo ed by the committee, The second one, the 
second Army employee, for the quartel master col ps, invoked the fifth 
amendment as to certain Communist activities and was shortly there- 
after suspended. 

Mr. Jenxins. Was it thereafter that you directed your efforts par- 
ticul rly to Fort Monmouth, after the exposure of the three persons 
about whom we have been talking? 

Mr. Coun. I would say yes. 

Mr. Jenxins. Is that correct? 

Mr. CoHN. With this qualification, Mr. Jenkins: We did hold hear- 
ings in between on the use of Communists, pro-Communist litera- 
ture, literature with Communist contents by Army Intelligence. We 
had a public hearing. But with those exceptions, 1 would say the 
concentration was on Aaron Coleman and Fort Monmouth. 

Mr. Jenkins. And was the concentration on Fort Monmouth as a 
result of the facts that you had assembled in the previous months of 
investigation 2 

Mr. Coun. It was. 

Mr. Jenkins. Had they directed or pointed your efforts toward 
Fort Monmouth / 

Mr. Comm. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. When did you first meet the secretary of the Army ¢ 

Mr. Coun. The beginning of September, sir. 


Mh. Jenkins. Do you recall the date, the circumstances, the place? 
Mr. Coun. Yes. I reeall generally the circumstances. JI remember 

: a 77 cu: be 
that after these hearings were held in New York, various news stories 
appeared, and one I wanted to read a paragraph from because I 
think it is very important, Mr. Jenkins. It shows that as early as 


September 2, 1953, Senator McCarthy made it publicly clear, that 


he intended to call before the subcommittee, members of the loyalty 


board, people in tne loyalty procedure, who were responsible for the 
clearing of Army personnel with Communist and subversive records. 
This news story, which is from the Washington Times-Herald, by 
Willard Edwards, dated pepte mber 2, 1953, the one paragraph which 
] care to read, if | may, § il’, Toes as follows: 

It quotes Senator McCarthy as saying on September 3: 


Until we find ont who cleared these individuals for Army employment, despre 
their record of Communist activities, we will not get to the bottom of this 
tragic situation, McCarthy remarked. 

Mr. Jenkins. Would you care to file that? 

Mr. Conn. I would be happy to file it. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Let it be in the record subject to the approval of the 
chairman. 

Senator Munpr. We will give it the proper exhibit number and 
file it. 

May the Chair inquire now, and I think they have been advised 
informally by the Democratic members, that they have no objection 
to filing the earlier item. 
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Senator McCietxan. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to it being 
filed, I simply insist that I have a right to see and know what is going 
on before it happens. 

Senator Munpr. Very well. The preceding document was marked 
“26,” and 27 will be the newspaper story. 

(The newspaper item was marked “Exhibit No. 27” and will be 
found in the appendix on p. 1599.) 

Mr. Jenkins. Before interrogating you with respect to your re- 
lationships, your contacts, your conversations with the Secretary of 
” Army and his attor ney , Mr. Adams, I want you to tell the members 

f this committee your version, or your story, of your investigation of 
Sa at Fort Monmouth and the result of that. I asked Mr. 
Stevens for his version of Fort Monmouth, I asked Mr. Adams to 
relate his version. I should now like to give Mr. Cohn an opportunity 
to give the Cohn version of his investigation of Fort Monmouth and 
the. results you obtained without going into spec ific cases. 

First of all, let me ask you a specific question: How long did you 
investigate the alleged infiltration of poor risks or subversives at the 
installation of the Army known as Fort Monmouth ? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, the committee’s attention and the attention of the 
staff were first directed to that in the spring of last year. We are not 
finished and I hope, when these hearings are over, that we will be 
getting back to that. 

Mr. JeNKrns. How many subversives, Mr. Cohn, do you say were 
suspended, discharged, or otherwise any disciplinary action taken 
against them whatsoever, as a result of the McCarthy investigating 
committee’s efforts along that line? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, before we began our investigation, the number of 
suspensions was zero. Following our investigation, the number was 
35. I believe that one of the 35, it has been said here by Mr. Stevens, 
has been reinstated with full clearance, and I believe a number of 
others have been put back on the job but have not had their security 
clearance restored. So that we have before we started there was zero, 
and now there are 34, most of them under complete suspension, some 
of them there but with security clearance and access to security mate- 
rial removed. 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Cohn. do I understand that it is your position 
that there were 35 suspensions as a result of the work of the McCarthy 
staff ? 

Mr. Coun. I believe that to be the fact, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. You have read the statement made by the Secretary 
of the Army, his written statement. You have read the statement 
made by Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Conn. I have heard those and remember them. 

Mr. Jenkins. You have heard those read ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you recall that it was stated by Mr. Adams in his 
40-page statement that while the McCarthy committee speeded up the 
suspension of these subversives, the Army nevertheless would have 
done it in due course of time. Is that your understanding of what 
Mr. Adams said in substance ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Jenxins. Well, now, Mr. Cohn, what significance or importance 
do you attach to the time element insofar as a subversive is concerned 
in an installation such as Fort Monmouth ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Obviously, sir, time is of the essence in removing a se- 
curity risk or a subversive from any secret installation, and particu- 
larly, sir, from secret radar laboratories such as those at Fort Mon- 
mouth, because at the one hand you have the offensive weapons like 
the atomic and hydrogen bombs, and if the Russians have those just 
about all we have left would be our defenses to aircraft and atomic 
attack, and radar is an integral part of those defenses. Fort Mon- 
mouth is one of the nerve centers of radar, secret radar research and 
development in this country. 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Cohn, it is alleged by you—and I am getting down 
now to the specific allegations—that the Secretary of the Army and 
his counsel used improper means and methods in their efforts to halt 
the work of the McCarthy committee, particularly at Fort Monmouth. 
I now ask you to tell the members of this committee when the first 
overt act was committed in that respect, by whom and where? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. I don’t believe, Mr. Jenkins, that we have 
characterized any of the acts of Mr. Stevens or Mr. Adams with the 
use of the adjective “improper” or anything else. We have set forth 
what the facts are. I will do that now, sir, at your direction. 

Mr. Jenkins. I am asking now for you to take these up chrono- 
logically. 

Mr. Conn. All right. 

Mr. JENKINS. — in an orderly way tell when the first act, whether 
it is overt or not, or the first word or the first deed, was said or done 
which you cons wr teook or any member of your staff construed as an 
effort on the part of the Secretary of the Army and his counsel to stop 
your investigation of subversives at Fort Monmouth ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. The first contact we had with Mr. Stevens 
about it, I suppose was during September, when we told him that the 
investigation at Fort Monmouth was underway and how deeply con- 
cerned we were about it. I suppose he had heard that rumored around, 
anyway, before that. Mr. Adams came on the scene at the end of 
September—— 

Mr. Jenkins. Wait, Mr. Cohn. Don’t go too rapidly. Your first 
contact, as we understand it, was with the Secretary alone before 
Mr. Adams came on the scene? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 1 met the Secretary some 3 weeks before I ever 
met Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Jenkins. Where was this first conversation, this first contact 
with the Secretary ? 

Mr. Coun. The first contact with the Secretary was held after the 
exposure of these two people with Communist records up in New York. 

Mr. Jenkins. 1 am talking about the one in which you say you ap- 
prised him of the fact that you were directing your investigations 
into Fort Monmouth. 

Mr. Conn. Sir, we told him about that, the first time I recall talking 
with Mr. Stevens about that is on September 16, 1953. 

Mr. Jenkins. Where was that, Mr. Cohn { 

Mr. Conn. New York. 

Mr. Jenkins. Where, specifically, in New York? 
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Mr. Coun. That was in the apartment of Dave Schine’s parents. 

Mr. Jenkins. Who was prese nt d 

Mr. Coun. Chairman McCarthy, Mr. Stevens, I was there, Dave 
Schine was there. 

Mr. Jenkins. Precisely what did you tell the Secretary of the Army 
with respect to the direction of your efforts at Fort Monmouth? 

Mr. Coun. There was a general discussion about various areas of 
Communist infiltration in the Army which the committee had under 
consideration. I recall two which were mentioned. One was ~ lort 
Monmouth investigation. Another was the investigation of use of 
Communist-line literature by Army Intelligence. 

Mr. JENKINS. What did the S cretary say on that occasion ? 

Mr. CoHN. He indicated he was very much concerned about the 
situation. 

Mr. Jenkins. What, if anything, did he say, Mr. Cohn, which led 
you to believe that did not w: ant you to conduct such an investi- 
gation with respect to subversives in Fort Monmouth ? 

Mr. Conn. On that occasion? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, on that occasion. 

Mr. Coun. Nothing. 

Mr. Jenkins. Not lia whatever ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir 

Mr. Jenkins. Was there anything on that occasion, to wit, Sep- 
tember 16, said by the Secretary of the Army that was improper in 
any way whatsoever ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sit 

Mr. Jenxrns. Very well. When was your next contact with the 
Secretary ? 

Mr. Coun. The next contact with the Secretary, Mr. Jenkins, 
would be the day we held an executive session on the use of Com- 
munist literature | ry Army Intelligence, down on the first floor of this 
ene ene [ think that was a week or so later. 

JENKINS. It would be, then, approximately September 23? 

35 Coun. I think the date was fixed by Mr. Stevens as the 21st of 
September. Iam sure that is right. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was anything improper sa id | by the Secretary then 
Mr. Cohn, with respect to stopping your work at Fort Monmouth ? 

Mr. CoHN. No. sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. When was the am time that the Secretary of the 
Army ever suggested to you that you discontinue that work and 
turn it over to him or made any pe r suggestion leading you to be- 
lieve that he wanted the McCarthy committee to step down and out 
and let the Army do that work ? 

Mr. Coun. The first conv of which I have a recollection, 
with Mr. Stevens about that, I would fix on or about October 13. 

Mr. Jenkins. Where was that? 

Ir. Coun. The Merchants Club, New York. 

Mr. Jenkins. I will ask you, Mr. Cohn, to please tell the com- 
- ‘e in detail what the Se ‘retary said | on that occasion, October 13, 
at the Merchants Club in New York City 

Mr. Conn. Sir, to be chronological about this, Mr. Adams had come 
into the picture in the meantime. ‘There had Mae some conversations 
with him. 
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Mr. Jenkins. Let me withdraw my question, then. 

Mr. Conn. All right. 

Mr. Jenxtns. I will ask you, then, whether or not the first time 
you were importuned, either you or Senator McCarthy, by anyone 
connected with the Army to discontinue your investigation of sub- 
versives at Fort Monmouth, was done by Mr. John Adams? 

Mr. Coun. It was. 

Mr. Jenxins. Where and when was that ? 

Mr. Coun. That was up at the United States courthouse in New 
York during the first week of October. 

Mr. Jenkins. The first week of October? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was the Secretary of the Army with you, Mr. Cohn, 
on that occasion ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Will you please tell the committee in detail what was 
said on that occasion by Mr. Adams, and what occurred ? 

Mr Coun. Yes, sir. What occurred was this, sir: We had had our 
public hearing on Communist infiltration in the Army on September 
28. September 29, Senator McCarthy was married, left on his hone “V- 
moon, and the staff conducted its staff interviews on Fort Monmouth 
personnel, people working in the secret radar laboratories at Fort 
Monmouth, up in New York at the beginning of October while 
Senator McCarthy was away. 

Before the Senator had left, Mr. Jenkins, he gave us a way of reach- 
ing him by shortwave radio. I don’t think he encouraged us to reach 
him, but he gave us a method of doing that in case we wanted him to 
come back. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Did you interrupt his honeymoon ? 

Mr. Coun. I am afraid we did, sir. But before that, sir, we con- 
ducted staff interviews of people curren itly working at the secret radar 
laboratories in Fort Monmouth during Se pte »mber and during October. 

To come directly to your question, ‘durl ing some of those staff inter- 
views at the begining of October up in New York, Mr. John Adams 
was present. He had been appointed but 2 or 3 days before as counsel 
for Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Jenkins. October 1, to be exact. 

Mr. Coun. Is that the date of the appointment? He had been 
appointed October 1. 

Ll met him before that. I believe that he had come over to our 
hearing on September 28, and before the appointment Mr. Stevens 
told us that Mr. Adams was going to be appointed and would be 
working with our committee. 

In any event, during the first few days of October while we were 
having in these employees at Monmouth at the secret radar labora- 
tories, concerning whom we had information of Communist affilia- 
tion, association with Communist spies, removal of documents, and 
things of that kind, Mr. Adams came up to New York and sat in on 
those interrogations. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. 

What, if : anything, did Mr. Adams say! 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Adams—I might say that we became friendly— 
Mr. Carr and I and the other staff members—became friendly with 
Mr. Adams. He would go out to lunch with us and there was a very 
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cordial and pleasant relationship. We discussed the witnesses and 
the hearings and the whole situation, and we discussed Mr. Adams’ 
new job. On those occasions Mr. Adams made it clear to us that he 
would be very appreciative if we could find some way of avoiding any 
kind of hearings, executive or public or anything else, on the situation 
of Communist infiltration at the Army secret radar laboratories at 
Fort Monmouth 

Mr. Jenkins. What were his objections, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. Well, sir, it wasn’t so much a question of objections. 
He just wanted to know if we could avoid some way of doing it. He 
felt if we could, such an arrangement would be a lot more agreeable 
to Mr. Stevens and that it would solidify Mr. Adams, who had just 
been appointed, in his new position. He felt that if some way could 
be worked out of avoiding the subcommittee’s going into this and 
letting the Army go into it on the basis of subcommittee information, 
it would be a more pleasant arrangement for Mr. Stevens and for 
Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did Mr. Adams tell you specifically for what pur- 
pose he had been employed or for what principal purpose he had 
been employed by the Secretary of the Army ? 

- Coun. He had been employed as counsel, but he told us that 
Mr. Stevens had given him as his first and most important assignment 
observing the committee hearings and working on this Fort Mon- 
mouth investigation. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did or not he tell you at that time, Mr. Cohn, that 
Mr. Stevens desired that you discontinue your investigation at Fort 
Monmouth and turn it back to the Army ? 

Mr. Conn. He did not make a direct request, Mr. Jenkins. He 
made it clear to us that if some way could be found to have the com- 
mittee not hold hearings, but let Mr. Adams and Mr. Stevens do the 
job, that would be welcome news to Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did or not you accede to that—well, we will say in- 
ference that you drew from what he said ? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir, for two reasons: First of all, I had no authority 
and neither did Mr. Carr or any other staff member to accede to that. 
The chairman had made the decision and it was not in our power to 
reverse that decision. The second point is we could see no basis in 
fact for even making a recommendation to the chairman on that, 
for this reason, Mr. Jenkins: Their situation had existed for a long 
time, the infiltration by people with records of Communist affili: ation 
in the secret radar, Army radar laboratories at Fort Monmouth. The 
FBI had been warning them about it for years, prior to Mr. Stevens’ 
administration and duri ing Mr. Stevens’ administration, and it looked 
pretty much like one of those situations where action was being taken 
because our committee was investigating, and where, if we stopped, the 
action might very well stop. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Mr. Cohn, had or not the Army at that time, that is, 
in the first week of October 1953, done anything whatever to your 
knowledge by way of concentrating its efforts and pinpointing the 
existence of subversives at Fort Monmouth? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. After our conversations with Mr. Stevens in 
the middle of September, there were, I think Mr. Stevens has said, 
5 or 6 suspensions from the secret radar laboratories at Fort Mon- 
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mouth on the ground of security risk charges, and Communist affilia- 
tion charges, and I have no reason to quarrel with that. 

Mr. Jenkins. Had the Army done anything about it prior to your 
meeting with Mr. Stevens on September 16? 

Mr. Coun. As far as I know it had not. I think Mr. Stevens’ charge 
showed that one person had been suspended in August for some 
reason, 

Mr. Jenkins. Chronologically, was your next contact after the one 
the first week of October with Mr. Adams—was it with Mr, Adams 
or was it with the Secretary of the Army or both? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, it was with Mr, Adams. He was there, I believe, 
more than 1 day. I think he was there 2 or 3 days or maybe more 
than that. He would be in on the sessions, and when he was not there, 
his assistant would be there, and he would keep right on talking to 
us, and a topic of discussion on his part was could we arrive at some 
formula which he could tell Mr. Stevens about whereby this subcom- 
mittee would bow out and let the Army conduct the investigation. 
So those conversations with Mr. Adams continued on. There came a 
time a few days later when—— 

Mr. Jenkins. Before passing from that, do I understand you to 
say that he said that the Secretary would be happier about it and that 
it would solidify him with the Secretary if his desires were acceded to? 

Mr. Conn. He made it clear that the Secretary would be happy 
about it. I don’t think he said solidify him with the Secretary, but 
he said words to the effect that it would be a feather in his cap in his 
new job, if he would accomplish this. It would solidify him in his 
job. 

Mr. Jenkrns. You started to tell about another conversation with 
Mr. Adams a short time thereafter. 

Mr. Conn. This same line of conversation continued from that 
period on for a matter of months. The next development was, as we 
called in and talked to more and more of these people who were 
working in the secret radar laboratories at Fort Monmouth, and as 
we saw what the security situation was, what the records of some of 
these people might be, and the fact that no action had been taken, I 
communicated with Senator McCarthy by shortwave radio. I flew 
down and I met him at West Palm Beach, he had been on an island, 
and he came in. I met him at West Palm Beach, I think I brought 
some of the transcripts of the testimony with me, and I told him that 
there had been a few suspensions, but there were still a sizable 
number of people working in the secret radar laboratories at Fort 
Monmout with records of Communist affiliation to a greater or lesser 
degree, and in view of the extreme sensitive defense and aircraft and 
antiaircraft defense being done there, I felt that the situation was 
serious enough for Senator McCarthy to come back and start holding 
formal executive sessions right away. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do we understand that Senator McCarthy had been 
en his honeymoon ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And did Senator MeCarthy as a result of your going 
to West Palm Beach and your having that conversation with him 
return to Washington or New York? 

Mr. Conn. He did. re flew to Wisconsin on Saturday or Sunday 
and on Monday he was in New York to hold hearings. 
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Mr. Jenkins. Were hearings held? 

Mr. Coun. They were. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was Mr. Adams present ? 

Mr. Conn. I don’t recall whether Mr. Adams was there on Monday. 
T think Monday was the 12th, and I am not sure of that. I know that 
on the second day, both Mr. Adams and Mr. Stevens arrived on the 
scene, 

Mr. Jenkins. That is October 13? 

Mr. Coun. I believe that to be October 13, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. I want you to tell the committee, Mr. Cohn, what oc- 
curred on October 13, in New York City and particularly with respect 
to anything that was said or done having relevancy to your charges 
against Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams, 

Mr. Coun. Well, having relevancy, sir, to the facts as they took 
place, Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams, as I recall it, came up to New 
York and came over to an executive session of the subcommittee on 
the morning of the 13th, if that is the exact date. They sat in during 
the testimony. I believe that a couple of current employees at the 
secret radar laboratories at Fort Monmouth testified. A couple of 
former employees invoked the fifth amendment about espionage, sabo- 
tage, and things of that kind. It wasa bad situation. 

And Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams heard that testimony. While 
they were there on that day, and during the lunch hour, when we went 
over and had lunch with them, Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams raised 
with Senator McCarthy the question of whether or not we had to have 
hearings, whether we had to continue with them, when the investiga- 
tion was going to stop, and wasn’t there some way that Mr. Stevens 
and Mr. Adams could get us to stop and let Mr. Stevens and Mr. 
Adams do this themselves. 

Mr. Jenkins. At that time did the Secretary or his attorney, Mr. 
Adams, complain about the type of newspaper publicity that was 
flowing from these hearings, Mr. Cohn ? 

Mr. Conn. Do you mean suggest that it was unfair in any way? 

Mr. Jenxrns. Yes. 

Mr. Coun. They did not. 

Mr. Jenkins. Or that it was distorted ? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. As a matter of fact, Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Stevens, I believe, from then on and prior to that time, had been pres- 
ent at some of the sessions, had been present at some of the news con- 
ferences held after the sessions, had participated in some of those 
news conferences, and I don’t recall of any suggestion of inaccuracy 
as to anything that Senator McCarthy said ever being made by Mr. 
Stevens or by Mr. Adams, 

I think sir 
Mr. Jenkins. Well, did as a matter of fact either you or a member 
of the staff or Senator McCarthy give to the press any distorted or 

unfaithful account of the proce eedings of those executive sessions ? 

Mr. Coun. I am sure we did not, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You did not? 

Mr. Conn. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Jenkins. You say there was no complaint about it ? 

Mr. Conn. There was not. 

Mr. Jenxins. Insofar as Secretary Stevens or Mr. Adams was 
concerned ? 
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Mr. Coun. There was no complaint to us or in my hearing. I might 
say this, Mr. Jenkins, it was very clear that they did not like the fact 
that there had been some Communist infiltration, and that Senator 
McCarthy was suggesting that it should have been acted upon earlier. 
They did not like the fact that that was being publicized. But they 
made no statement that any of the publicity was unfair. 

Mr. Jenkins. While we are in New York on October 13, Mr. Cohn, 
T want you to tell the committee whether or not some arrangement was 
made by Mr. Stevens with the Merchants Club, of which he was a 
member, with respect to the entertainment, and facilities, of that club 
being tendered to Senator McCarthy and the members of his staff. 

Mr. Conn. Well, Mr. Stevens—— 

Mr. Jenkins. What did take place? 

Mr. Conn. I want to say was very, very kind, and he offered to put 
the facilities of the Merchants Club, to which he belonged, a private 
dining room there and luncheon, at the disposal of the subcommittee 
and the staff every day during the time of our business up in New York 
on this. 

Mr. Jenkins. And was that to be free of cost insofar as the Senator 
and members of his staff were concerned ? 

Mr. Coun. There was no discussion about that, sir. I assumed that 
was included in the offer. And I might say, I see really nothing 
wrong in the offer. Mr. Stevens was always very courteous and very 
considerate. 

Mr. Jenkins. You and Mr. Adams are in accord on that. He said 
he saw nothing wrong about it. 

Mr. Conn. No,sir. Isee nothing wrong about it. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Did you avail yourself of it ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; we didn’t. When Mr. Stevens was present on 
the 13th, we had lunch with him there. I think the next day Mr. 
Stevens had left before lunch but some of the generals were there and 
Mr. Adams and we went over that day. There was November 17 when 
we had luncheon with Mr. Stevens there. But on the great majority 
of occasions, we ate over at Gasder’s restaurant, right near Foley 
Square. We ate over there and not at the Merchants Club. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Now, Mr. Cohn, I want you to tell the committee to 
what extent and to what degree Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams impor- 
tuned you, requested you, pleaded with you to discontinue your hear- 
ings with respect to Fort Monmouth and turn it over to the Army. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. Well, I don’t think that I would call them 
importunings, Mr. Jenkins, or anything like that. There was discus- 
sion in which Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams made it very clear to Sena- 
tor McCarthy that the sooner we stopped investigating the Army, 
Communist infiltration in the Army, the better they would like it, 
and that it would certainly be welcome to them personally if we would 
stop 1t. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Did or not they concede that there had been Com- 
munist infiltration in the Army, particularly at Fort Monmouth, or 
was that fact denied by them ? 

Mr. Conn. Oh, no, there was no doubt about it in their minds or 
in our minds or in anyone’s mind. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you feel, then, Mr. Cohn, that they were exert- 
ing too much pressure on you and the Senator 4 
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Mr. Coun. Sir, I attached no special significance to that. Most 
people whose departments or agencies are under investigation are 
not happy about that fact, and the sooner the investigation is over, 
the better they like it. 

Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams obviously were not personally pleased 
at what might be classed as unfavorable results and unfavorable 
publicity from their standpoint, and indications that Communists 
and Communist infiltration had gone on in their Department. I as- 
sume it was personally embarrassing to a certain degree, and they 
wanted us to stop. I saw nothing unusual. That has been asked by 
other people before. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was your work at that time bearing fruit and were 
you exposing and causing the suspension of subversives at Fort 
Monmouth ? 

Mr. Coun. Well, sir. I think the record stands that before our com- 
mittee started, the record was zero; after our committee investiga- 
tion the record of suspensions of people from the secret radar labora- 
tories stood at 35. So I don’t think there can be much dispute about 
results. 

Mr. Jenkins. When, Mr. Cohn, was the next contact between the 
McCarthy committee and—I will not say the Army—we will say the 
Secrets ary or Mr. Adams, or one or the other of them or both of them? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, I want to say at this point, obviously I am leaving 
out here, as you and I have discussed, matters which you will want 
to know, I know, and which Mr. Welch will interrogate me about on 
cross-examination, about the Schine matter and about other conversa- 
tions and discussions, and I am trying to channel myself to the are 
which you have outlined here. 

Mr, JenKins. You are entirely correct. 

Mr. Coun. On that, the next discussion was October 14, the very 
xt day. 

Mr. Jenkins. What was that discussion ? 

Mr. Coun. Well, sir, I had better go back to the 13th for one minute 
and tell you what Senator McCarthy’s reaction was to the request, 
or the discussion by Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams as to whether or not 
we could not end our investigation of Communist infiltration and the 
covering up of Communist infiltration. 

Mr. Jenkins. What did the Senator say on the 13th, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. I remember that the Senator went into some detail, 
which I won't go into here, about our investigation of the Government 
Printing Office, and used that to illustrate the fact that just how long 
it would be necessary for the committee to continue its investigation 
of Communist infiltration in the Army, how it came about, and who 
was responsible for it, would depend to a large degree on the coopera- 
tion received from Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams, on the house-cleaning 
job which they themselves did, not only in getting out Communis sts 
and security risks, but in getting out the people who had allowed 
these Communists and security risks to stay in sensitive posts during 
a period of time. 

I remember the Senator was asked, “Will the investigation go on 
forever?” 
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The Senator said, “Of course it won’t go on forever. The sooner 
it is over—we have other things to do, too—the happier I will be.” 
Words to the effect, “It is impossible now to set any kind of a time 
limit on it. We have to see how things go, wh: at results are obtained, 
what kind of a housecle: aning job you people do.” 

That was the substance of that conversation. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is October 13? 

Mr. Conn. I believe that was October 13, the day Mr. Stevens had 
come up to talk to the Senator. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now we pass to the 14th of October. 

Mr. Coun. Yes. 

Mr. Jenks. I will ask you to tell the committee what was said and 
done on that occasion, on that date, by the Secretary or by Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Coun. Sir, there were two what I would call very significant 
incidents on the 14th of October. 

Mr. Jenxins. Will you please relate those now, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

First of all, as to physical presence, we had three sessions that day— 
morning, afternoon, and night. Mr. Stevens was present during part 
of the morning session. He then left and went someplace else. Mr. 
Adams I believe was present during all three executive sessions of 
the subcommittee, morning, afternoon, and night. 

The two significant incidents, Mr. Jenkins, are these: 

For the first one, I have to go back briefly to Aaron Coleman, be- 
cause that is what it was about. As I told you, back in the spring 
we found that Aaron Coleman was still working at Monmouth. We 
found from the public record that this Aaron Coleman had been a 
friend and associate of the convicted atom spy, Julius Rosenberg. 
We had received reliable information that Aaron Coleman had par- 
ticipated in Communist activity along with Rosenberg, and that this 
man was still at Monmouth. 

Now, with reference to October 14, we had found out something else, 
too. We had been told reliably that this same Aaron Coleman, the 
man who had been the friend and associate of Rosenberg, who had 
gone to this Communist meeting with him, had taken papers, docu- 
ments, secret documents, from the Army radar laboratories at Fort 
Monmouth while occupying a very important, sensitive post there 
dealing with the secret radar antiaircraft program. We had been 
told specifically, Mr. Jenkins, that one afternoon a number of years 
before, Coleman, while leaving the laboratory, I believe some paper 
had slipped out from a pocket in his coat. That paper was retrieved 
by a security guard. The guard looked at it and found it to be a 
secret or classified radar document. ‘The guard immediately reported 
to his superiors the fact that Mr. Coleman had—a paper dropped out 
of Mr. Coleman’s pocket when he was leaving the laboratory, and that 
that paper turned out to be a secret doc ument bearing on important 
radar work. 

Mr. Jenkrns. Did those facts develop to be true? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, and it is important with reference to an incident 
which took place on October 14, and I am going to try to tie that 
right in, Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. 
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Mr. Coun. Those facts did develop to be true. 

The next step was this: After the report was made, after the security 
guard picked up this document which dropped out of Coleman’s 
pocket, as I recall it—I might be wrong on an occasional detail—Mr. 
Coleman, with the security guard, went to his superiors in the security 
and G-2 setup at Fort Monmouth. He told the chief security officer 
at Fort Monmouth that this man, Aaron Coleman, while leaving the 
Jaboratory had apparently had on his person a secret document, the 
document had fallen out of his pocket, and there it was. 

The security officer then sent for Mr. Coleman and confronted him 
and said to him words to the effect, “Mr. Coleman, isn’t it a fact that 
you have been removing from this laboratory secret radar documents, 
and that at your home at this very time you have put away, stashed 
away, secret radar documents which you have taken from the lab- 
oratory ¢” 

The testimony under oath before this committee by the security 
officer was that Mr. Coleman lied and denied that he had any secret 
radar or classified radar documents at his home, denied that he had 
taken them from the laboratory to his home and that they were then 
in his home; that gradually he retreated from his denial until he 
made enough of an admission to warrant the security officer in author- 
izing a raid by Army intelligence officers on Coleman's home. 

The raid took place, sir, and in the course of that raid some 438 secret 
and otherwise classified radar documents were feund in a bureau 
drawer in Coleman’s home—enough, by the way, I believe, according 
to Coleman’s own admission, to give a complete picture of the advances 
by this country in radar defense up to a certain period. I believe 
that was in 1946. 

Now, sir, at that time in September these facts had come to our 
attention. We did not know them to be facts, but we had reliable 
information. Therefore, we went down physically to Fort Mon- 
mouth, and we asked to see Aaron Coleman’s personnel file, which is 
available to us or to any congressional committee. 

Mr. Jenkins. Can you give the date of that visit ? 

Mr. Coun. That was very early in October, sir. I would say that 
was about October 

Mr. Jenxrns. It was prior to October 14? 

Mr. Coun. Well prior. I would say the 3d or the 4th of October. 
It was a Saturday morning. We went down to Fort Monmouth 
and we asked to see Coleman’s personnel file. I might say we were 
entitled to see it. It was displayed to us by somebody under General 
Lawton’s jurisdiction. We Ba be over that file. It was a lengthy 
file. In that file we found documentary proof that what we had 
heard about Coleman taking these documents from the secret lab- 
oratories to his home was true. We found a report by Army intelli- 
gence in the Coleman personnel file Satabanenian the facts which we 
had learned and indicating that Coleman in fact had been caught with 
these documents in a bureau drawer in his home during a raid by 
Army intelligence. We found the further fact that in spite of this 
and in spite of what we knew to have been Coleman’s close relation- 
ship with atom spy Julius Rosenberg and owtoee omy’ in Com- 
munist activities to some degree with Julius Rosenberg, in spite of 
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those two facts, the association with Rosenberg, the attendance at 
the Commnnist meeting, and the taking of documents from the lab- 
oratory, that Aaron Coleman had been allowed to continue his work 
at Fort Monmouth and was in fact still at Fort Monmouth when our 
investigation began. 

We thought, Mr. Jenkins, that this was so important that we made 
a verbatim copy—we took a pad of paper and copied word for word 
the documents in the Coleman personnel file which proved these facts. 

We then asked if we could take the file with us. 

Mr. Jenkins. Were those facts available at that time and had they 
been available to the Secretary of the Army ? 

Mr. Coun. They were in an Army file, sir. 

Mr, Jenkins. Very well. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, of course they were available. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. 

Mr. Coun. Now, we first, I believe, asked if we could take the file 
with us. They told us no, we couldn’t take the file with us because 
that would leave them without any record of the file, that what would 
happen was that they would have the file photostated and have a 
photostatic copy of the file transmitted to us through the Pentagon. 
That was perfectly agreeable. We didn’t care whether we had the 
original paper or a photostatic copy. So we copied out, we copied 
out, unbeknown to them, I believe, although there was nothing wrong 
in it, certainly, we copied out the particular portion of the file which 
showed that Coleman’s home had been raided and that the secret 
documents had been found in a bureau drawer. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you come in contact with General Lawton on 
that occasion, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. I did not, sir. I came in contact with two of the mem- 
bers of General Lawton’s staff, a Colonel Rubin, I believe, and another 
gentleman who is in charge of the file room. He has the same name 
as somebody else in this case. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was it later that you came in contact with General 
Lawton and worked with him in your investigation of Fort Mon- 
mouth ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 1 nad never met the general. The way that 
day ends is that we had made this copy of that part of the file which 
to us was so very significant and they had promised to send us the 
photostat of the ‘complete file through the Pentagon. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is early in October you are talking about? 

Mr. Coun. Early in October. Now, sir, we kept pressing Mr. 
Adams for that file. We kept asking, “Where is the photostat of his 
Coleman personnel file? We need it. We need it badly.” 

We finally got it from Mr. Adams, I believe on the 13th of Oc- 
tober, although it might have been prior to that. But anyway, sir, 
on the morning of the Mth of October, Aaron Coleman himself was 
a witness before the subcommittee. 

Mr. Jenxins. At that time, had you procured from Mr. Adams 
this file on Coleman ? 

Mr. Coun. Well, we thought we had the file. He gave us what pur- 
ported to be the file. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. 
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Mr. Coun. I had that file in front of me. I gave it over to Senator 
McCarthy. He was interrogating Coleman, questioning Coleman, 
under oath. Mr. Stevens was sitting there and Mr. Adams was sitting 
there. I remember that Senator McCarthy turned to me. First we 
covered the Rosenberg-Coleman connections and Rosenberg’s positions 
at Fort Monmouth. Senator McCarthy then turned to me and said 
words to the effect, “Give me that file.” I gave him the file and he 
said, “Now show me where these documents are that show that Cole- 
man was caught with secret radar documents in his home and in spite 
of that fact they let him stay right on at Fort Monmouth for a period 
of years.” 

Mr. Jenxrns. Did you say forty-odd documents? 

Mr. Coun. I believe the number was 43. Senator McCarthy said, 
“Show me where it is in the file.” He was about to ask Coleman 
some questions about it. I said it is in such and sueh section and I 
pointed to where it was. He kept going through it and he said, “It 
is not here.” I kept saying, “It is there, it must be there.” 

Then he gave me the file. Then I remember there was a little bit 
of excitement and 2 or 3 staff members started going through the file. 
It was a voluminous file,.with two sides to it, each one with a lot of 
papers in it, and we kept going through it, and Senator McCarthy 
kept saying, “Where are the papers; where are the papers?” And 
we couldn’t find them. It had become rather embarrassing at that 
point and I went over to Mr. Adams and I said, “John, there is 
something wrong here.” 

Mr. Jenkins. Who had given you the file? 

Mr. Conn. As I recall it, Mr. Adams had given it to us or it had 
come from Mr. Adams’ office. I don’t remember him personally 
handing it to us. We got a lot of files from them. They came from 
John or somebody in his office working under his control. 

Anyway, I went over to Mr. Adams, I think it was, and some of the 
people working with him, and I said, “There is something wrong here. 
There is something missing from this file.” 

I was first told that there was nothing missing from the file. One 
of the staff members, I think it was Jim—— 

Mr. Jenkins. You are talking about Jim Juliana? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. I think it was Jim Juliana. He had been down at 
Monmouth and I think it was Jim who had made the copy of that 
paper we had made from the file. He went upstairs and got his notes 
and he came down with the verbatim copy of what had been in the 
files when we last looked at them, and there it was. I then took that 
over to some of the Army people and I said, “This paper was in the 
file when we saw the file up at Fort Monmouth. Would you please 
show me where it is now.” 

Mr. Jenkins. To whom were you talking, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. I think it was Mr. Adams, sir, although I have no clear 
recollection that it was. 

Mr. Jenkins. You say both Mr. Adams and the Secretary was 
there ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. It was not the Secretary. 

Mr. Jenkins. But he was there and present ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. 
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Mr. Conn. The Army people did some thumbing through the file 
and they did not look through it too long and then they said, “Well, 
it is not there.” 

Mr. Jenkins. Who said that? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t recall. It was either Mr. Adams or one of his 
people. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, why did they say it wasn’t there ¢ 

Mr. Conn. At that time, sir, I don’t know if they did tell us why it 
wasn’t there. They said that there must have been some mistake, 
there must be something wrong, but it wasn’t there. They asked me 
if I were sure that the papers had originally been there, couldn’t I be 
mistaken. I told them that I could not be mistaken. 

Senator Munpr. The hour of 12:30 having arrived, we will stand 
in recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 2 p.m. the same day.) 
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No. 26 
Marcu 1950. 


COMMUNIST INFILTRATION OF THE AMERICAN ARMED FORCES 


There are more than a thousand Communists in the Armed Forces of the 
United States today, prepared to carry on espionage, sabotage, and any kind 
of disruptive activities during all-out war between the Soviet Union and this 
country. Additional hundreds are in the National Guard and at least several 
hundred hold commissions as Reserve officers. 

I was the first national director of the Communist apparatus for infiltrating 
the American Armed Forces, and throughout the next decade I remained con- 
nected with this secret work as a consultant and the party’s chief expert in that 
field. Under the direct supervision of the Communist International and the Red 
army general staff I set up the special department for these activities. During 
the first year of operations, 192S—29, about two dozen carefully selected agents 
were sent into the Army and Navy, and more than 200 into the National Guard. 

In the fall of 1927, Nassonov, a leader in the Russian Communist Party and a 
Comintern representative in this eountry, selected me to head the national 
department for infiltrating all branches of the Armed Forces. Technically, I 
headed a joint commission of the Communist Party and its subsidiary youth 
organization, the Young Communist League. After I was selected for the job by 
Nassonov, my official assignment by the Politburo and appropriation of funds 
were only formalities. 

I was in charge of a commission and director of a field of work never before 
undertaken by the Communist Party in this country, although in France and 
some other countries considerable progress already bad been made, 

How should we start our work? How many Communists should be assigned to 
join the Army and Navy? Should they enlist for service in the Philippines, 
Hawaii, Alaska, Panama, or the mainland? What eiforts should be made in 
the National Guard and ROTC? (Once in the Armed Forces, what methods should 
be employed to carry on activities and at the same time avoid detection by 
military intelligence? Should military training be given in Communist schools? 
If so, Where should we obtain instructors and equipment? These were but a few 
of many questions I asked Nassonov. 

The Comintern representative could give no positive answers. It was a new 
field, even for Moscow. The Communist International had decided that the 
armed forces of ail capitalist countries should be infiltrated and the soldiers 
won over to the side of the Soviet Union and the world Communist revolution. 
The French Communists had taken the initiative and worked out their own 
methods. There were no official Communist books giving the line, no detailed 
political blueprints. Nassonov said that I should go to Moscow and meet with 
the Red army general staff, the military department of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, and with the executive committee of the Communist Inter- 
national. It was a timely moment for such a trip, for during the first 3 months 
of 1928 there were to be held in succession enlarged meetings of the executive 
committees of the Communist International and Young Communist International 
and a world congress of the Red International of Trade Unions. 

I arrived in the Soviet Union about Christmas 1927 and returned to the United 
States about May 1, 1928, I was on the payroll of the Communist International 
while in the Soviet Union, and the Comintern also paid my fare and other ex- 
penses for return trip to the United States. 
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A few days after arriving in Moscow I had my first meeting with members of 
the top command of the Red army. It was held in the Lux Hotel apartment of 
Nassonov, the Comintern representative who had not yet returned to Moscow 
from the United States. Mrs. Nassonov was present at my meeting with three 
Red army general staff officers (one of them Marshal Tukhachevsky) and an 
interpreter. 

I was asked to give a general report on the American Army, especially its 
composition, routine life in the barracks, possible grievances as basis for agitation 
and propaganda. Also, my report included the strength of the Communist Party 
and its youth organization, the Young Communist League, in the United States, 
and our tentative plans for work in the Armed Forces. I concluded by placing 
before the Red army officers the problems I had previously discussed with Nas- 
sonov in New York. The general staff members then asked a number of detailed 
questions. 

Marshal Tukhachevsky was the first of the Red army officers to speak. He 
said the very rough and tentative plan I had submitted did not provide for con- 
centration, that it would seatter the energy of the movement. He said it was 
fortunate (from the Communist point of view) that soldiers could select any 
geographical area for service when they enlist. The main consideration in de- 
termining concentration points is the vital importance of the area to national 
defense during war. America’s most vital spot, he said, is Panama and the canal 
there. Therefore, Panama should be the first concentration point and several 
carefully selected and capable Communists should join this army for service 
there. The other Red commanders agreed with this. They also pointed out the 
need of building a civilian Communist Party in the Republic of Panama and in 
nearby countries (Costa Rica and Colombia). The second area for concentra- 
tion should be Hawaii, military and naval key to the Pacific. The third point 
for concentration should be Army posts around the port cities of New York and 
San Francisco. At first, only relatively small and carefully selected personnel 
were to be sent into the Army and Navy, with greatest precautions to protect the 
Communists from detection by military intelligence. The general staff, they 
said, had made a careful study of means of communications and methods for 
secret activities in Army and Navy units based on experiences of the French 
Communists, pioneers in this field. This data would be placed at my disposal 
for careful study before my return to the United States. 

Regarding the National Guard, the Red army commanders suggested a some- 
what different approach. There should be mass enlistments by hundreds of 
Communists. The objectives of the Communists in the National Guard should 
be: (1) Obtain as much military knowledge and training at the expense of the 
American Government as possible; (2) recruit other guardsmen and form Com- 
munist units in as many places as possible; (3) carry on agitation on any griev- 
ances that could be found and seek to disrupt discipline. The ROTC also was 
regarded as important, and Communist students should enlist in it with the 
long-range perspective of becoming Army officers and reaching important 
positions. 

The Red army officers were unanimous in opposition to any extensive military 
training in schools operated by the Communist Party and Young Communist 
League in the United States—to anything beyond marching formation and 
tactics in street riots and hand-to-hand fighting with police. We would not 
have the rifles, machine guns, and other equipment, and few qualified in- 
structors. It would attract the attention of authorities and cause them to 
crack down on the party. “And why give second- or third-rate training when 
you can get the best from the American Government, at their expense?” asked 
one of the officers, “Send your members into the National Guard and the ROTC 
and let the enemy pay for the training.” 

The Red army commanders told me that American as well as other foreign 
students at the Lenin School in Moscow already were receiving some military 
instruction under Soviet military officials. (On subsequent visits to the Lenin 
School I saw American and Soviet machine guns and military equipment from 
many countries used for instruction purposes under supervision of Red army 
officers.) They said that they would see that the amount of training was 
increased. We discussed the possibility of thorough training at the Frunze 
Military Academy of a few selected American Communist leaders who could 
furnish capable military leadership during future revolutionary outbreaks in the 
United States. Possible training for me at the academy was discussed. The 
general staff members agreed in principle, with details to be worked out in the 
future, Regarding my own work they said it was more important for me to 
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return to the United States soon and get actual operations under way. While 
in Moscow I could study considerable material, translated into English or 
French, dealing with methods of civil war, revolutionary outbreaks, and sabotage. 
Also, they said I should lecture at the Frunze academy on the class composition 
of the American Army, possible grievances, and my estimate of possibilities of 
Red infiltration in military establishments. (All of these were done while I 
was in the Soviet Union.) 

The most basie shortcoming in my report and draft plan, according to the 
Red army commanders, was that I had completely neglected the Navy yards and 
civilian workers in muntition and chemical industries. How could we expect 
to carry on effective sabotage during war if we did not have Communists working 
there? It was agreed that this should be made an important part of the military 
activities of the American Communists and that we would assign carefully 
selected members to get jobs in those industries and establish joint units of 
the party and Young Communist League in them. (The Brooklyn Navy Yard was 
one of many places where such joint units were established under my direction 
after return to the United States.) 

The historic meeting in Nassonov’s Lux Hotel apartment was the first of 
many important conferences, with weeks of intensive work over the 3 months 
to follow. A few days later I began my participation in a “plenum” of the 
executive committee of the Communist International. Other Americans present 
were J. Louis Engdahl and Sam Darcy. At that time Darcy was the head of the 
international childrens’ bureau of the Communist movement, directing the groups 
known as Pioneers—where even grammar school students were recruited for 
the Red cause. At the Communist International meetings I met such leaders 
as Nikolai Bukharin, member of the Soviet Politburo and then head of the 
Comintern; Lenin’s widow, Krupskaya; Solomon Losovsky; V. M. Molotov; 
Georgi Malenkov; Clara Zetkin; Sen Katayama; Jim Larkin of Ireland; Harry 
Pollitt, William Gallacher. and William Rust, the three top leaders of the 
Communist Party of Great Britain; and other Communist officials from practic- 
ally every country in the world—Doriat, Thorez, Gottwald, Leziiatti, ete. 

The Comintern plenum was followed immediately by a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Young Communist International, where Sam Darey and 
I represented the American Communist Youth. I was elected by the executive 
committee to represent the Young Communist International at the 10th anni- 
versary celebrations of the Red army. The YCI had adopted the Budenny 
Division, the Red army's crack cavalry outfit. I traveled to Tambov, near the 
Volga, where this division was stationed. At the celebration I was made 
an honorary regimental commander of the Red army. Dressed in Soviet military 
uniform, I stood with the commanding general and high Government officials 
as the soldiers marched in review, then addressed the division. I assured the 
Russians that when the inevitable war comes between the United States, backed 
by other capitalist countries, and the Soviet Union, American Communists 
would do everything possible to turn the imperialist war into a civil war and 
insure the victory of the Soviet Union and the world revolution. (Pictures of 
me in my Red army officer's uniform appeared in the Daily Worker of May 1, 
1928, and on many other dates.) 

One day while I was on the target range with the officers, the commanding 
general of the division asked me a number of questions about the American 
Springfield rifle and its value compared to the somewhat longer and heavier 
Soviet rifles then in use. Then, he said: “We are not as much interested 
in what kind of guns you have as on which side you are going to use them 
when war comes between the Soviet Union and the United States.” 

In March I participated in another worldwide gathering of Communist 
leaders—the congress of the Red International of Trade Unions. Several im- 
portant events of far-reaching consequence took place there. Proposals by George 
Mink from the United States to give far more intensive concentration on the 
maritime industry and provide financial subsidies for American and other parties 
for work in this field were adopted. This was the origin of Harry Bridges’ power- 
ful machine and of similar Communist organizations on the waterfront and 
among sailors throughout the world. (Mink became an agent of the OGPU be- 
fore his return to the United States and in later years became notorious as its 
expert in assassinations and murders.) Another important event was the formu- 
lation of plans for creating the Communist Party of the Philippines. Two Fili- 
pinos, Evangelists and Manahan, attended the congress. George Mink, James 8. 
Allen, and I were assigned to work with them and prepare detailed plans for 
creating a Communist Party in the islands. Subsequently, Allen went to the 
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Philippine Islands as Comintern representative, and later worked for the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations (one of many important Communists to be connected 
with that organization). 

In the meantime, I had practically completed my work on a very important 
Comintern commission set up to work out the political line and organizational 
plans for work in the armed forces of capitalist countries. The commission was 
composed of five members, headed by Barbe, general secretary of the Young Com- 
munist League of France. The other members of the commission were from 
Poland, Greece, and Czechoslovakia. French was the one language spoken by all 
of the five members so it became the official language of the commission. 

The experiences of the French Communists proved of great value in drafting 
political and organizational blueprints for the world. Barbe reported that the 
French Reds had secret units on more than 100 vessels of the Navy and scores of 
branches throughout the Army. He showed us many printed papers and other 
agitational material the French Communists had prepared for distribution in the 
Armed Forces. 

Before coming to Moscow I had prepared draft demands for servicemen. With 
few changes in formulation these bad been given the O. K. of the Red army gen- 
eral staff officers, and now they were adopted by our commission as part of the 
material to go into the resolutions for formal ratification by the coming Sixth 
World Congress of the Communist International—held later in the year. The 
demands I drafted are found on page 45 of The Struggle Against Imperialist War 
and the Tasks of the Communists, adopted by the Sixth World Congress. This 
very important and revealing document was based almost in its entirety on the 
material drawn up by my associates and me on the commission during the winter 
of 1928. 

The key to Communist policy can be found in the following quotations, all 
drafted by our commission : 

“The proletariat in the imperialist countries must not only fight for the defeat 
of their own governments in this war, but must actively strive to secure victory for 
the Soviet Union * * * The Red army is not an ‘enemy’ army, but the army of the 
international proletariat. In the event of a war against the Soviet Union, the 
workers in capitalist countries must not allow themselves to be scared from sup- 
porting the Red army and from expressing this support by fighting against their 
own bourgeoisie, by the charges of treason that the bourgeoisie may hurl against 
them (p. 31). 

“* * * The proletariat in the Soviet Union harbors no illusions as to the 
possibility of a durable peace with the imperialist * * * the primary duty of 
the proletariat, as the fighter for socialism, is to make all the necessary political, 
economic, and military preparations for these wars, to strengthen its Red army— 
that mighty weapon of the proletariat—and to train the masses of the toilers in 
the art of war * * * There is no * * * contradiction * * * between the Soviet 
Government’s preparations for defense and for revolutionary war and a consist- 
ent peace policy. Revolutionary war of the proletarian dictatorship is but a con- 
tinuation of revolutionary peace policy ‘by other means’.” 

The last sentence contains the key for understanding the current peace offen- 
sives by the Communists throughout the world while the Red army prepares for 
world conquest—aided by Red quislings in all countries including our own. 

Only a relatively small part of the work of the commission was suitable for 
publication in such open resolutions. Most of our time was devoted to practical 
and conspiratorial matters such as communications between the party apparatus 
and agents sent into armed forces, plans for disruptive agitation, sabotage in time 
of war, and other means for bringing victory to the Soviet Union and defeat and 
destruction to the United States and the capitalist world. 

The commission was not left to itself during the course of our work. Bukharin, 
head of the Comintern, made frequent inquiries regarding our progress and some- 
times sent recommendations on specific points. But the most important direc- 
tives came during my meeting with the head of the military department of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. (Malenkov took part in this conference. 
Khitarov, later world head of the YCI, was translator. He had just returned 
from China where he was Comintern representative. ) 

In 1928 the Communist International was housed in a realtively low and rather 
antique building just outside the Kremlin walls. The interior was a maze of 
corridors. By contrast, the Russian party headquarters were in a taller and 
more modern office building. There were even more security precautions and a 
greater number of armed guards than in the Comintern building—comparable to 
the Kremlin itself, which I had visited on one occasion, I not only had plenty 
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of documents, but my guide, escort, and translator was Khitarov, one of the 
most important Communist leaders in the Soviet Union. Also present was Stalin’s 
secretary, Malenkov, then less important in the apparatus than Khitarovy. 

The importance of my work is well illustrated by the assignment of a high 
functionary like Khitarov to act as translator. He had recently returned from 
China, where he had been Comintern representative, and his reports had been 
highlights of the plenums of the Communist International and the YCI. About 
a year later he became president of the Young Communist International after its 
former head, Shatzkin, failed to remain in Stalin’s confidence. Several Red army 
general staff officers were present and took part in this conference in party head- 
quarters. gave a detailed report on the work of the commission to that time. 
On most points there was no disagreement. There were a few detailed changes, 
and I was given instructions on additional matters to include. When I advised 
the chairman, Barbe, and other members of the commission of the views of the 
Russian party, they were, of course, accepted without discussion or question. 
In the Communist International the wish of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union is the final and supreme authority. 

Some of my activities in the Soviet Union were of a propaganda nature, such 
as a speech over the Comintern radio station, speaking tours of many parts of 
the country, and articles in the Russian press. In the fall of 1927 I had been 
invited to be a guest of the Society for Cultural Relations while in the Soviet 
Union. Asa former soldier of the American Army who had become a Communist, 
I was then a Red hero, singled out for prominent mention in revolutionary litera- 
ture. That pageantry and pomp was unimportant. The really important work 
was my part in drafting plans for infiltration of American and other armies 
as part of the Soviet plan for world conquest. 

Near the Ist of May 1928 I stepped from the Jsle de France to the docks of 
New York. I brought instructions from Moscow destined to have far-reaching 
effects on the course of history. 


No, 27 
{From the Washington Times-Herald, September 3, 1953] 


Securtry Amp Barep AS Rep Is SusrpeENpED—ARMY AcTs ON DATA MoCartuy 
DEVELOPED 


(By Willard Edwards) 


New York, September 2 (CTPS).—The Army Signal Corps Wednesday night 
suspended without pay a civilian employee assigned to guard secret military films, 
on the basis of evidence gathered by Senator McCarthy, Republican, of Wisconsin, 
that the worker was a supporter of Communist aims, 

The action came as the accused man was reported to have issued a death 
threat to one of the witnesses against him. 

Col. W. W. Lindsay, commanding officer of the New York section of the Army 
Signal Corps, one of the most sensitive military agencies, announced the action, 
which came on the third day of an inquiry by McCarthy’s Senate investigating 
subcommittee into Red penetration of the Defense Department. 


SOME TOP SECRET 


The security guard has been working on the night shift, reporting at 4 p. m. 
daily. He passed on the admittance of all military and civilian personnel to 
vaults containing thousands of rolls of motion-picture film, ranging in security 
classification from restricted to top secret. 

This ultra-secret branch of the Signal Corps, employing approximately 100 
military and civilian workers, is located in Astoria, Queens, across the East River 
from Manhattan. 

Army officers, questioned by McCarthy during the past 2 days, had been 
reluctant to admit the assignment of an individual with a pro-Communist record 
to a post which could have been used for espionage or to aid in espionage. Sworn 
testimony that the employee had predicted eventual Communist control of the 
United States finally convinced them. The man was notified of his suspension 
when he reported for work Wednesday afternoon. 
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GETS RECORDS 


Military authorities also said they were turning over to McCarthy the per- 
sonnel records of two employees in the Quartermaster Corps here who have been 
identified at closed hearings as Communist Party members or followers. Both 
had access to confidential military records, according to the testimony, but no 
action has been taken in their cases thus far. 

McCarthy was refused the loyalty files of the three Army employees on the 
contention of the Army witnesses that they were still operating under orders 
issued by President Truman in August 1948, at the height of the Alger Hiss 
investigation, forbidding congressional committees access to all security files. 
They said this order had never been revoked and they were still bound by it. 


MAY CALL CHIEFS 


McCarthy said he would summon Defense Secretary Wilson and Army Secre- 
tary Stevens for an explanation of this refusal, 

“Until we find out who cleared these individuals for Army employment, 
despite their record of Communist activities, we will not get to the bottom of this 
tragic situation,” McCarthy remarked. 

Witnesses at the closed session declared the Communist sympathies of the 
security guard at the secret film division of the Signal Corps had never been 
concealed. 

He had declared himself 100 percent in sympathy with Communist aims, 
they testified, but had never actually joined the Communist Party because of 
Lis Government employment. 

A woman witness, who said she had heard the security guard say that he 
looked forward to the day when Russia would subjugate the United States, was 
extremely nervous, McCarthy said. Under questioning, she said the Army worker 
had threatened to kill her if she testified against him. The subcommittee 
ordered the woman placed under police protection. 

Confronted with evidence that he had signed pledges of support for the Com- 
munist Party candidacies for New York State offices of Robert Thompson, Israel 
Amter, and Benjamin Davis, the Army employee admitted this action. He 
denied Communist Party membership but when asked if he believed com- 
munism was good for the United States, he said he was unable to decide. 


ADMITS CONNECTION 


Another witness, McCarthy said, whose endorsement helped the Signal Corps 
employee get his Army post, admitted his own Communist-front connections, 
He said he did not know whether the man he endorsed was a Communist or not. 
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